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for economic slump: 
Arms and space $$ .cac= 


By Russ Nixon 


Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 

NCREASED military and space spend- 

ing, rather than a program of in- 
creased welfare and public works and 
a tax cut, now appears likely to be the 
foundation uf President Kennedy’s plan 
for economic recovery. 

The Labor Dept. reported unemploy- 
ment in mid-April at 4,962,000, a decline 
of 535,000 ficm the previous month. But 
Dr. Walter W. Heller, Kennedy’s chief 
economic adviser, said this was a sea- 
sonal improvement and not a clear sign 
by itself of economic recovery. Other 
indications, however, including a strong 
pick-up in the Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production, suggest 
that the recession has passed its low 
point and recovery has begun. Most un- 
certain, however, is its speed, strength, 
and duration. 

While total unemployment declined, 
the seasonally adjusted jobless rate was 
still 6.8% in April. Long-term unemploy- 
ed—those jobless 15 weeks or more— 
rose 266,900 to a postwar peak of 2,128,- 
000. There was no reduction in the num- 
ber of “substantial labor surplus areas,” 
two-thirds of the country’s major indus- 
trial areas remaining in that condition 
in spite of reported business recovery. 
There was vo prospect of full employ- 
ment. 


DELAYED FLOOK: At his May 6 press 
conference Kennedy said his »romis 

“second look” at the economic situa- 
tion would be completed by the end of 
the month. When he sent his anti-reces- 
sion program to Congress on Feb, 2, the 
President said he would review the econ- 

(Contin c:: cn Page 8) 
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CUBA, CONGO, LAOS, KOREA: LET THERE BE AN END TO TEARS 
‘his phoco of the grieving mothers of 12 students killed in anti-Rhee demonstrations in Masan, Korea, in 1960 (sce p. 6) 
was taken at a memorial service last March. The handwriting is on the wall for the dividers and the spoilers fiom the 
white world, but still they seek to hold back the tide of history. 


CELLER-CLARK BILLS GET NO BLESSING 





Civil rights? White House says no laws in ’61 


Rv Joanne Grant 


ITH THE INTRCDUCTION in Con- 

gress O: a Six-bill civil rights pack- 

age May 8 the White House openly ac- 

knowledged what has been a tacit under- 

standing for months—that. President 

Kennedy does not intend to push for civil 
rights legislation this year. 

The day after the bil's were introduced 
by Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.) and 
Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.), White House 
press secretary Pierre Salinger said: “The 
President has made it clear that he does 
not think it is necessary at this time to 
enact civil rights legislation.” 

The silence of the President himself 


and the bluntness of the Salinger state- 
ment were passed over by newspaper col- 
umnists who had long known that the 
Kennedy plan was to rely on Presidential 
directives and Dept. of Justice moves for 
the time being. Several said that the 
President’s position was a question of 
timing and tactics, and repeated the ar- 
gument that a drive for civil rights legis- 
lation now would endanger the Presi- 
dent’s other legislative aims. 


A DISAGREEMENT: Syndicated colum- 
nist Doris Fleeson said that a civil rights 
struggle now would allow the Southern 
conservative coalition to re-form and 
thus make it difficult for Southern mod- 


erates to side with the President on other 
measures. “This point of view was pre- 
sented to Negro leaders during the two 
months since the new bills were drafted,” 
she said. “‘The administration believes it 
has their agreement, though they will of 
course declare support for the legisla- 
tion.” 

At least one Negro leader indicated 
much less agreement. Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary, called the 
failure to push for legislation “an offer- 
ing of a cactus bouquet to Negro parents 
and their children on the seventh anni- 
versary [May 17] of the Supreme Court 

(Continued on Page 10) 








Un-Americans turn guns on academic freedom 


EFENDERS OF academic freedom 

were being called to action last 
week against an investigation of the 
Fund for Social Analysis by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
An undisclosed number of persons con- 
nected with the Fund are under sub- 
pena to appear in Washington May 22 
and 23. 

Both the New York Council to Abol- 
ish the Un-American Committee and the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
have attacked the hearing as violating 
the freedom of scientific inquiry and 
scholarship. The latter organization has 
petitioned Congress to ask the commit- 
tee to cancel the hearings. 


RIGHT TO KNOW: The Fund is an in- 


formal private association formed in 
1958 to provide grants-in-aid ‘“‘for the 
encouragement of research into ques- 
tions of Marxist theory and its applica- 
tion.” 


A statement by five members of the 
Fund’s. Awards Committee charges that 
“the present harassment is aimed 
directly at the liberty of thought and 
right to knowledge which are basic for 
all academic freedom. We are confident 
that the academic community which has 
evinced such a courageous and wide- 
spread resistance to intimidation by the 
HUAC will realize that this latest attack 
concerns all those interested in freedom 
of inquiry and opinion.” The statement 
is signed bv Barrows Dunham, Irving 


Kaplan, Hazry Magdoff, Russ Nixon and 
Annette Rubinstein. 


THEY WANT A LIST: Those subpenaed 
include these five as well as other mem- 
bers of the Awards Committee and a 
number of scholars who have received 
grants-in-aid. In addition, the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee has demanded a list of 
the Fund’s donors, a list of applications 
for grants and minutes of meetings. 
The Fund’s work has been widely pub- 
licized on most university campuses and 
in learned periodicals. Publicly announc- 
ed awards have been made to Prof. Paul 
A. Baran, Dr. Herbert Aptheker, Prof. 
William Appleman Williams, Prof. Gor- 
don K. Lewis, Dr. Bernice Shoul and 
graduate student Martin J. Sklar. 
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Advice for Adlai 


The following letter was sent 
last month by artist Rockweil 
Kent to Adlai Stevenson, chief 
U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
tions: 

Dear Mr. Stevenson: 

I believe that I may safely say 
that the perhaps millions of 
Americans who had believed you 
to be a staunch supporter of 
truth and justice as properly ba- 
sic to American policy are dis- 
mayed by your support in the 
United Nations of the present 
policy of our government toward 
Cuba. 


If we may trust the press ré- 
ports of your reluctance to ac- 
cept the Ambassadorship unless 
assured that the policies you 
would be called upon to uphold 
were consistent with your own 


convictions, your present presum- ° 
ably enforced conduct in office . 


must trouble you deeply.. Your 
resignation at this time would be 
a vindication of your past sup- 
porters’ belief in you. I respect- 
fully suggest that you give’ it 
your most serious consideration. 

Rockwell Kent 


Prophetic words 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. . 
“[Wel surrounded Cuba with 


warships during the months 
that followed the _ revolution 
against Machado in August, 


1933, ‘and maintained armed 
forces in Havana: harbor until 
after the conclusion of the trade 
agreement. ... (Wel carefully 
avoided all.semblance of inter- 
vention. Nevertheless [we] em- 
ployed recognition and non- 


recognition as weapons to change 


the political situation. And now 
(1936) Washington has assumed 
the role of interpreter of public 


opinion in Cuba by announcing. ..- 


its own satisfaction with the ex- 
isting regime in Cuba and de- 
claring that it has the over- 
whelming support of the Cuban 
people.” (Pp. 426-7, A Program 


for Modern America, Harry W. : 


Laidler, Thos. Y. Crowell, N.Y., 
in the mid-Thirties.) 

“Let any Latin American 
state attempt to establish a so- 
cialist or communist govern- 
ment and the fat will be in the 
fire.’ (Pp. 162-3, Preface to 
Chaos, C. Hartley Grattan, 
Dodge Pub. Co, 1936.) 

Veni Vidi 


For new directions 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Tt is rare these days that con- 
cerned people have the oppor- 
tunity to sit down together and 
spend a full week in discussing 
the directions in which we are 
going, and to approach interna- 
tional issues in an atmosphere 
of truth. Such a week is being 
sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee. The 
theme will be “Search for New 
Directions.” For six days, people 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


A device that looks like a 
pup tent may protect children 
‘up to four years from the ef- 
fects of chemical and bio- 
logic warfare, Col. George D. 
Rich of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, Battle 
Creek, Mich., explains that 
the provector consists of an 
aluminum frame with vinyl 
plastic covering, two large 
filter pads, clear plastic win- 
dows, ¢"'d a flap that can be 
rolled up to put bottles and 
toys inside. 
—Modern Medicine, April 3 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing.,Be sure to send original clip 
with’ each entry. Winner this week’ 

S., Los Angeles, Calif. 











of: all ages, backgrounds, and 
convictions will get together in 
a spirit of friendship and intel- 
lectual search. In small discus- 
sion groups each morning, stim- 
ulated but not limited by the 
contributions of people with spe- 
cial experience in a variety of 
fields, they will share their 
thinking on crucial issues. 


Resource people will include 


Eleanor Roosevelt; Norman 
Thomas; I. F. Stone; A. J. 
Muste; Elizabeth Gray Vining; 


Anna Brinton, Quaker leader 
and member of Board of Direc- 
tors of AFSC; Richard Gregg, 
author of The Power of Non- 
violence; Stewart Meacham, na- 
tional Peace Secretary of AFSC; 
Norman Whitney, Quaker lead- 
er, lecturer, world traveler and 


_ author. 


This institute will be held 


.. June 23 to 30 at Sunnybrook 


Camp, in Echo Lake, Pa. Regis- 


’ trations are limited to 150 peo- 


ple.’ For information: AFSC of- 
fice, 237 Third Ave., New York 3, 
GRamercy 3-5998. 

Robert Gilmore 


Courtesy sub 


_ BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Your editorial in the April 3 
issue re President Kennedy’s fa- 
vorite book, Melbourne, recalls 
that a receat issue of Life cited 


.@ long list of publications read 


by the President, testifying to his 
allegedly voracious reading hab- 
its. 

Inasmuch as the GUARDIAN 
was prominent by its absence 
from the list, I would like to 
donate $5 for a courtesy sub- 
scription to the President. 

Anonymous 


Non-violent means 
NEW YOR«, N.Y. 

If 2% of a country’s conscripts 
refused service, that country 
would be saved from war, Albert 
Einstein told us in 1932. 

In a recent column, Mrs. Ele- 
anor Roosevelt urged that we 
consider “living for our country” 
instead of dying for it. 

Would it not add to the morale 
of the valiant Peace Marchers 
at home and abroad to broadcast 
these utterances? 

A speaker before a large au- 
dience at 33rd St. and Park Ave. 
April 2 urged non-registration 
and withhoiding of taxes among 
other non-violent personal means 


Ten Years Ago in the (efttergestets| 





SST. SECY. OF STATE for the Far East Dean Rusk told the 
China Institute, spearhead of the powerful China Lobby, that 





the U.S. would not treat with China in the UN or elsewhere since 
it is “a colonial Russian government”; promised more aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek; strongly hinted at U.S. support for a Chiang invasion 
of the mainland... 

Singapore reports said the U.S. was building up Thailand as 
& War base against China. Associated Press from Washington re- 
ported the Burmese government had appealed for diplomatic help 
in getting rid of armed Chinese Nationalist troops within its bor- 
ders, supplied by “a steady flow of arms smuggled . . . from Thai- 
land.” A U.S.-Franco-British military conference in Singapore (the 
first time, noted the New York Times, the U.S. has conferred for- 
mally with Southeast Asia powers) decided to step up the war in 
Indo-China. The U.S, denied reports it was planning air bases in 
Malaya. 
| —From the National Guardian, May 23, 1951 
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of combatting the warmongers 
and makers. 


War Objector, World War I 


A model UN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

During April, the University 
of Minnesota was host to the 
15th annual Model United Na- 
tions Conference of this region 
Students frum 35 colleges in 
eight states participated, repre- 
senting the 929 UN countries. 

Significant outcomes were the 
admission of the People’s Re- 
public of China into the UN, 
replacing Nationalist China; and 
the recognition of the Algerian 
provisional government, and its 
admission into the UN. Both 
measures passed by substantial 
margins. 

Name Withheld 





Belsky, London Daily Herald 

“I wonder if you could alter the 

guided missiles — Amy’s joined 
the nuclear disarmers.” 


Mildred Rothenberg 
CLE.VELAND, O. | 

The untimely Ioss of such a 
noble and valiant woman as 
Mildred Rothenberg must weigh 
heavily upon all who knew her 
and of her tireless efforts on be- 
half. of peace and justice in a 
strife- and tension-weary world. 

Mil was an unyielding fight- 
er and respected leader in the 
Rosenberg defense as well as 
the continuing struggle to se- 
cure justice for Morton Sobell. 
Rose Sobell flew to Cleveland to 
jcin with the hundreds present 
at the memorial services for 

lildred on April 28. 

She was an outstanding jour- 
nahst and publicity director for 
the Cleveland Branch of Wom- 
en’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 

Mil’s intelligence and under- 
Standing and strength of char- 
acter are clearly reflected in her 
three lovely daughters, whose 
maturity and courage at this 
time of loss are also a tribute to 
their father Don. Messages of 
sympathy can be sent to the 
family at 3265 Euclid Heights 
Bculevard, Cleveland Heights 18, 
Ohio. 

Norman and Netta Berman 


Marietta Louise Hunt 
PORTLAND, ME. 

I’m writing of Marietta Louise 
Hunt of Portland. She was, I 
presume, in her late 70s, but no 
one though, of her age. We 
thought she would be around al- 
ways. 

In her efforts to prod (she did 
it, oh--so-gently) or cajole her 
friends into greater efforts on 
behalf of progressive causes she 
was relentless. 

An alumna cf two hard-to-get- 
into Eastern colleges, she was a 
librarian by career, a fighter for 
the underdog by nature. 

She founded the Maine chap- 
ter of Americans for Progres- 
sive Action and, later, the Pro- 
gressive Party of Maine. 

We here in Maine will always 
remember her as a good coun- 
selor and—above all—a friend. 

Ray Gailey 


More power 
LACLU, ONT. 

It’s wonderful news that you 
are helping to get Listen Yankee 
to American readers. It’s really 
powerful. A. Lamb 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Our world travelers : 


S WE GO TO PRESS with this issue of the GUARDIAN, our 

Foreign Affairs Editor, Kumar Goshal, starts off on a three- 
month assignment’ abroad which will take him to Africa and Asia 
on the outward journey; and Israel and Italy on the return, He 
is stopping briefly in London this eek and plans to pass through 
Paris and perhaps pay a short visit to Geneva and the 14-natién 
Laos conference enroute to Africa. In Africa he will go first to 
Guinea, then Ghana and as deeply into the troubled areas of Afri¢a 
as he may be permitted to penetrate. Later he will revisit his 
native India and then go to Bangkok, cn the Thai border of Laos. 


N.Y., under the 
1879. 
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EANWHILE, FROM HIS HAVANA BASE 90 miles from the 

country which banished him in 1955, our Editor-in-Exile, Ced- 
ric Belfrage, will undertake some fact-finding travels in Latin 
America. We want him to be able to spend ample time in Brazil, 
where a new president is confronted with raising living standards 
for a population some 20,000,000 of whom now exist on less than 
$100 a year. Another port of call should be Venezuela, where some 
of South America’s greatest oil wealth exists side by side with 
some of the continent’s most abject poverty. 


OR GOSHAL, THIS SUMMER of reporting from the areas éf 

the world shaking off the yoke of cvlonialism is the resumption 
of a career interrupted a dozen years ago when he joined the 
GUARDIAN staff, giving our readership the benefit of his vast 
first-hand knowledge of the world arvuund us—but limiting his 
mobility largely to the well-trod path between his GUARDIAN 
desk and the United Nations. On his return from this summer's 
travels, he will undertake a cross-country speaking tour for the 
GUARDIAN and plans to write a book before the year is out which 
should be a most satisfying sequel to his People in Colonies. ; 


OR BELFRAGE, HIS VANTAGE POINT in Havana offers him 

the golden opportunity to compare progress or the lack of it 
elsewhere in Latin America with that of Cuba under its new revo- 
lutionary government, Readers have complimented the GUARDIAN 
on “good planning” in having Belfrage in Havana at the time of 
the invasion. It was most assuredly not part of our planning to 
have him there for an invasion; we not only did not want to fore- 
see an invasion, but quite honestly felt that no one in his right 
mind would try one, knowing the temper of the Cuban people. 


So let’s call it a lucky break, then, that this newspaper and 
its readers have benefitted uniquely by good and trustworthy re- 
porting from Cuba through the period leading up to the invasion; 
and that we had one of the very few on-the-scene reporters there 
at the historic denouement. Since we don’t think any new invasion 
attempts are in the immediate offing, we think we can now spare 
our battle-scarred Editor-in-Exile for the assignment we origin- 
ally discussed with him, that of observing how Fidelismo is strik- 
ing the rest of Latin America. 


Ww HILE WE ARE PINNING BOUQUETS on our far-faring cor- 
respondents, we think Anna Louise Strong has earned a pair 
of orchids for her timely interviews with the Pathet Lao leader 
Souphanouvong (May 1) and on page 7 of this issue, with Ho Chi 
Minh, premier of Viet Minh. When peace and progress finally pre- 
vail in Southeast Asia, it will be because of the determination and 
leadership of these two men. Yet only in the GUARDIAN, of all the 
U.S. press, has one been able to learn what these two people’s 
leaders are planning, from their own liys. 


F YOU ARE WONDERING how the GUARDIAN can afford to 

have staff correspondents orbiting the earth in this manner, 
we were just about to bring this matter up. ALS is on her own, of 
course, one of the world’s most indefatigable free lance corre- 
spondents. Kumar Goshal’s air ticket, which is literally six feet 
long with innumerable tags and affixtures appended thereto, has 
cost a pretty penny; and even with living off the land, his upkeep 
enroute must be our concern. Belfrage’s travels will not be so far 


and wide, but they too must be financed by the GUARDIAN and 
its readers, 


It has been reckoned that it cost each U.S. individual some 
$2.60 for Alan Shepard’s 15-minute orbit from Florida to the 
Bahamas. We guarantee far wider orbitirg by Belfrage and Goshal 
for far less money. If you think their travels will pay dividends in 
honest, effective first-hand reporting of the great stirrings of our 
time toward human fulfillment, :a dollar or two ‘in an envelope is the 
best way we can think-of to say so.: -—THE GUARDIAN 
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THE CIA’S ‘GUATEMALA SOLUTION’—1 





Cuba: The real invasion facts 
and who must bear the blame 


By Robert E. Light 
First of a series 


IT BY BIT the story behind the un- 

successful invasion of Cuba April 17- 
19 has come to light. It has poured from 
the mouths of Cuban exiles eager to docu- 
ment their deception by Washington. It 
has oozed from the wounded egos of 
Washington officials who want to ab- 
solve themselves. It nas been leaked by 
other leaders who want to minimize their 
roles. 


The story is sordid and frightening. It 
is bipartisan: Operation Pluto was con- 
ceived by Eisenhower’s Republican ad- 
ministration and executed by Democratic 
President Kennedy. Despite the tendency 
to make the CIA the scapegoat, the final 
responsibility rests with President Ken- 
nedy. 

Before the President took office he 
knew of the plan. He met continually 
with military and civilian aides for ad- 
vice and briefing. He ordered revisions 
to cover up U.S. involvement. When it 
came to a starting point, he signaled the 
green light to go ahead. 


WHO WAS INVOLVED: Also involved 
in the project were Gen. Lyman Lemnit- 
zey and Adm. Arleigh Burke of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; top officials of the State 
and Defense Department; White House 
advisers; UN Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son; Sen. J.W. Fulbright, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
—as well as CIA officials. Some were 
brought in only for an opinion; others 
were in it all the way. Some pushed the 
plan fervently; others had reservations. 
But none save Fulbright opposed the idea 
of an invasion of Cuba organized and 
financed by the U.S. 


The political stupidity must be credited 
to the White House, but the operational 
blunders belong to the CIA. President 
Kennedy based his decision on CIA es- 
timates of the situation in Cuba. That an 
intelligence agency could be so misin- 
formed—that it couid believe that Cu- 
bans were ready to rise up against Pre- 
mier Castro when eny casual tourist 
could report that he had overwhelming 
support—raises monumental doubts about 
the information which helps determine 
U.8. foreign policy. The casualties in the 
Cuba fiasco were light. But future US. 
actions founded on such misinformation 
could mean a world-wide holocaust. 


A BLISTERING CALL: When the extent 
of the April 17 disaster could no longer 
be hidden, top Washington figures scur- 
ried to get out from under. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff leaked a story that they 
had not drawn up the military plan. But 
Defense Secy. McNamara went out of his 






NO, THIS IS NOT AN UNDERTAKERS’ CONVENTION 


way at a press conference to confirm the 
Pentagon’s participation, 

The New York Times reported from 
anonymous sources that Secy. of State 
Dean Rusk and Under Secy. Chester 
Bowles had advised against the plan. Ac- 
cording to Newsweek (May 1), President 
Kennedy “called Rusk and biisteringly 
reminded him that he had not offered 
such advice at the time.” 

Newsweek further said that “Bowles 
was handled by brother Bobby [Atty. 
Gen. Robert F. Kennedy], who in a per- 
sonal confrontation jabbed his finger 
at the Under Secretary’s chest and said: 
‘I understand you advised against this 
operation. Well, let me tell you some- 
thing as of right now. You did not. 
You were for it.’” 


STEVENSON’S ROLE: With all the cov- 
er-up, only Stevenson remained exposed, 
unable to hide the naked lies he had 
spoken at the UN. Although he knew 
and approved of the plan, he had had 
only a small say in it. He was cast as 
the used-car salesman, left to face an 
irate customer whose car collapsed as he 
drove out of the lot. 

The decision to overthrow Castro was 
made in 1959 by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. When Castro came to the U.S. 
in April, 1959, he talked for three hours 
with Vice President Richard Nixon. After 
the talk, U.S. News & World Report (May 
8, 1961) reported, ‘“‘Nixon wrote a memo- 
randum evaluating Castro as a captive 
of Communism.” Others in the Admin- 
istration were not as certain that the 
U.S. could not do business with the new 
Cuban Premier. 

By the end of 1959 the doubts were 
banished and the National Security Coun- 
cil ordered the CIA to organize a “Gua- 
temala Solution.” The CIA was instruct- 
ed to promote disaffections, organize 
exiles, train a military force and plan 
an invasion. Money was no barrier. 


KENNEDY BRIEFED: The operation was 
in full swing by the spring of 1960; the 
invasion was set for last November. But 
President Eisenhower thought it proper 
to check with President-elect Kennedy. 
He briefed his successor on the plan. Al- 
though Kennedy did not object, Drew 
Pearson reported that he “seemed taken 
aback.” Eisenhower delayed the invasion 
until the new President could take office. 
President Kennedy’s first announce- 
ment after election was the reappoint- 
ment of Allen W. Dulles as director of 
the CIA. He also asked his own “task 
force” to reexamine and reevaluate the 
invasion plan. He asked the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to review the military aspects. 
Dozens of meetings followed. Opinions 


It’s a group of Democratic congressional leaders after they had been to the 
White House to discuss the international situation with the President. Left to 
right seated: House Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield. Standing: House Leader John McCormack; Rep. Carl Albert (Okla); 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey; and Vice President Lyndon Johnson. 
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“Well, I did say I’d follow in Roosevelt’s footsteps .. .” 


‘were sought from various top officials 


and aides. Only Sen. Fulbright spoke 
against the plan. Drew Pearson reported 
(May 9) that Under Secy. of State 
Bowles “filed a memo opposing the en- 
tire operation from the first, but there 
ig no evidence it was given to President 
Kennedy.” 

Adm. Burke and Gen. Lemnitzer ap- 
proved the military plan. They said they 
thought the operation was “marginal” 
but it had a good chance of success. 


CIA ARGUMENT: By April CIA officials 
pleaded for a go-ahead sign. They ar- 
gued that (1) the Castro government 
was growing stronger militarily; (2) the 
Guatemalan government wanted to get 
rid of the training bases, which were 
by then an open secret; and (3) the 
counterrevolutionaries were at the peak 
of training and they were getting rest- 
less (there was also fighting between 
rival factions at the bases). 

President Kennedy, guided by Secy. of 
State Rusk’s warning against open inter- 
vention, gave the go-ahead with some 
revisions. He insisted that no U.S. na- 
tionals could be directly involved in the 


landings and that the exiles could not - 


jump off from US. soil. He eliminated 
a proposal for air cover for the landing 
craft from U.S. Navy planes. He also 
vetoed proposals, on the advice of Rusk, 
Stevenson and Bowles, for radio appeals 
to Cuba for an insurrection and for 
showering Cuba with leaflets. 


The final plan called for an invasion 
by 1,500 to 2,000 Cuban exiles at the Bay 
of Cochinos. The object of the invasion 
force was to hold a beachhead long 
enough for a counterrevolutionary coun- 
cil to land and proclaim itself the true 
government of Cuba. The U.S. would 
quickly recognize the new government, as 
would some Latin American countries, 
and supply it with arms and money. if 
Castro moved against the naval base at 
Guantanamo, the U.S. would send troops. 


COMPLETELY MISINFORMED: The 
reinforced invading army was to move 
to cut the island in two. Popular up- 
risings were expected throughout Cuba. 
Castro’s army and militia were expected 
to disaffect in large numbers. 

Behind the plan was the CIA esti- 
mate that the Cuban people were ready 
to revolt and that they were kept in 
check only by “Castro’s terror.” The CIA 
also believed that the exiled leaders they 
they had backed were popular figures on 
the island. 

The CIA assumed that Castro’s army 
and militia wouldn’t and couldn’t fight. 
It also wrote off the Cuban Air Force. 
It seemed to doubt that Cubans could 
fly planes (‘reports still persist that 
Czechs flew Cuban aircraft). Despite re- 
ports of Soviet MIGs in Cuba, the CIA 
knew, according to Joseph Newman in 
the New York Herald Tribune (May 1). 
that the Cuban air force consisted en- 
tirely of U.S.- and British-made planes 
inherited from Batista. Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.) on May 14 said that Ad- 
ministration witnesses at the Senate 
Foreign Relations subcommittee hearings 
confirmed there was no evidence “that 
there was a single Russian MIG in Cuba.” 


In a speech after the invasion Castro 
said that Cuba had only six planes—two 
U.S.-made jets, two British-made Sea 
Furies and two U.S.-made B-26 bombers. 


CUBAN INTELLIGENCE: The CIA also 
seemed to doubt that Cuba could main- 
tain an intelligence service. But there are 
strong indications that Castro knew 
when and where the invasion was com- 
ing. Time also reported that at a train- 
ing base for exiles in Guatemala, under 
tight security, Cuban agents took movies 
and smuggled them out to Havana. 


The U8. planners held the opposition 
in such low esteem that they chose as 
an invasion point Cienaga de Zapata— 
an area transformed by the revolution 
to a paradise for the poor. It has been 
@ concentration point for the anti-illiter- 
acy campaign. Castro spends much of his 
leisure time there and is on a first-name 
basis with many of the residents. In few 
places in Cuba is he more popular. 

The invasion followed its plan with 
only minor hitches—apart from its to- 
tal failure and some incredible snafus 
in coordination. At dawn on April 15, 
B-26 bombers flown by counterrevolu- 
tionaries, trained by U.S. Air Force pilots, 
attacked Cuban airfields. Their purpose 
was to destroy Cuba’s air force. On re- 
turning to their Caribbean bases, they 
reported total success and produced 
aerial photographs to support their con- 
tention. 


VETO PREVAILS: Two other air strikes 
were planned for April 17, just before 
the landings. But they were vetoed, New- 
man reported, “by Rusk, Bowles and 
Stevenson,” who were upset by Cuban 
charges at the UN Genera] Assembly 
special meeting of U.S. aggression. 

Newman said: “The three foreign pol- 
icy advisers argued that additional at- 
tacks would make it impossible for them 
to uphold the official United States con- 
tention that this country was not a di- 
rect participant in the Cuban attack and 
to answer charges that the U.S. was com- 
mitting acts of aggression in violation 
of the United Nations Charter and pro- 
visions of the Organization of American 
States.” 

At the UN, Stevenson had to stick to 
the CIA “cover story” that the April 15 
bombing had been carried out by de- 
fectors from the Cuban air force, from 


(Continued on Page 4) 





Leo Huberman speaks in N.Y. 


May 22 on Cuba invasion 

EO HUBERMAN, co-editor of Month- 

Review, was one of the few American 
journalists in Cuba during the recent 
invasion period. 

On Monday, May 22. under the aus- 
pices of Monthly Review Associates, he 
will speak on “‘The Truth About Cuba— 
An Eyewitness Report.” 

Melitta de] Villar will sing, and Carey 
MeWilliams, editor of The Nation, will 
be chairman. 

The meeting will be held at 8:30 p.m. 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel New 
Yorker, Eighth Ave. and 34th St. Admis- 
sion is $1 in advance, $1.50 at the door. 
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CARNEGIE HALL JAMMED FOR MEETING 





Paulings report on Oslo peace conference 


ABOUT 3,000 persons filled New York’s Carnegie Hall May 12 to hear Dr. 
Linus Pauling and his wife, Ava Helen, report on the Conference Against the 
Spread of Nuclear Weapons, held in Oslo, Norway, from May 2 to 7. 

The Oslo conference was organized by, the Paulings, with the sponsorship 
of many internationally prominent persons, including some Nobel laureates. 
Thirty-five physical scientists and 25 social scientists from 15 countries parti- 
cipated. Pauling pointed out to the New York meeting that despite the participants’ 
varying political views, the conference statement was adopted unanimously, with 


no abstentions. 


The Paulings also announced that they were continuing until June 2 to 
solicit signatures on their petition to the UN against the spread of nuclear 
weapons. They hope to present additional petition signatures to UN Secy.-Gen. 


Dag Hammarskjold on June 15. 


Dr. Philip Morrison of Cornell U. was chairman of the meeting. James Hig- 
gins, asst. editor of the York Gazette & Daily, also spoke. The meeting was spon- 
sored by the Conference of Greater New York Peace Groups, which is circulating 


the Paulings’ petition. 


Following are excerpts from the conference statement: 


HERE IS an imminent possibility of 

the acquisition of nuclear weapons 
by several nations. It is our conclusion 
that this constitutes a grave risk to the 
world: 

1. Each addition to the number of na- 
tions armed with nuclear weapons drives 
its neighbors toward acquiring simiiar 
arms. 

2. As nuclear weapons pass into more 
hands, the chance increases that a major 
war will be started by some human error 
or technical accident. 

3. The spread to more nations in- 
creases the chance of deliberate initia- 
tion of nuclear war. 

4. Increase in the number of nuclear 
powers would further increase the dif- 
ficulty of achieving disarmament. 

5. After it obtains nuclear weapons, 2a 
nation becomes a more likely target in 
any nuclear war. 

We consider that no dispute can justi- 
fy nuclear war... . In view of the danger 
and instability of the present arms race, 
the only sane policy for the world is that 
of achieving general and complete world 
disarmament with suitable international 
control and inspection. 

Scientists and scholars have a unique 
responsibility to make plain the full sig- 
nificance of the revolutionary weapons 
development of the past decade. This 


requires presentation of factual inform- 
ation about the effects of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, the overall consequences 
of nuclear war, and the brutalizing ef- 
fects of preparation for nuclear war upon 
the values of our society. At the same 
time, their constructive proposals for 
coping with these grave problems are 
essential. 

Modern weapons transform man’s 
dream of a world without war into a 
practical necessity. It is possible to 
organize the world community on prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice under law, 
and mutual trust. We must act on this 
conviction, with words and deeds aimed 
against the spread of nuclear weapons 
and toward disarmament. 

Four principal recommendations 

1. We urge that the present nuclear 
powers immediately bind themselves by 
treaty not to transfer nuclear weapons 
to other nations or groups of nations, 
and that all nations not now possessing 


these weapons commit themselves to 
refrain from obtaining or developing 
them. 


2. We urge that negotiations be start- 
ed on the much more complex problem 
of extending the principle of demilitari- 
zation to the areas of greatest tension, 
beginning with central Europe. 

3. We oppose the carrying out of any 
further tests of nuclear weapons by any 








Invasion facts 


(Continued from Page 3) 

Cuban airfields. But few were taken 
in. Time reported (April 28) that a few 
bullets had been fired into an old Cuban 
B-26 tn U.S. hands and “a pilot took off 
in the crate and landed it at Miami 
with an engine needlessly feathered and 
a cock-and-bull story that he had at- 
tacked the airfields. A reporter noted 
that dust and undisturbed grease cover- 
ed bomb-bay fittings, electrical connee- 
tions to rocket mounts were corroded. 
guns were uncocked and unfired.” When 
the pilot’s picture was published, he 
was promptly identified in Cuba and by 
exiles in Miami as Lieutenant Zuniga, 
a flyer from the Guatemala traiming 
base in Retalhuleu. 


“FREE CUBAN NAVY”: The invasion 
armada set sail on April 16. According 
to Time the ships had been “painted 
black and equipped with guns and radar 
in New Orleans.” U.S. Navy ships pro- 
vided escort until the invasion fleet was 
five miles from shore. 

Months before the CIA had organized 
the invasion fleet and recruited Cuban 


RESORTS 





exiles as seamen. It bought old LCTs 
(Landing Craft Infantry), and old fish- 
ing boats and it rented three cargo ships 
from Garcia Lines — Rio Escondido, 
Huston and Atlantic. The “free Cuban 
navy” also contributed some craft. 

Drew Pearson reported (May 6): “The 
CIA did not seem to trust Cubans with 
the liberation of their own homeland 
and hired American merchant officers 
to command this private navy of ancient 
ships. Many of these American merce- 
naries. turned out to be drunks and dere- 
licts. Some even refused to associate with 
the Cubans they were supposed to lead. 
One skipper, G. C. Julian, insisted upon 
naming his Cuban freedom vessel the 
‘Barbara J,’ after his wife.” 


WHAT DO WE DO? Eduardo Garcia. 
head of Garcia Lines, considered him- 
self in command and designated the Rio 
Escondido as the flagship. Cuban exiles 
named the LCI “Blagard” as flagshin, 
under an American merchant officer wno 
understood no Spanish. Pearson reported 
that in the middle of the invasion, the 
American “forgot the battle plan.” A 
Cuban on board who had memorized the 
plan “prompted him on what orders to 
issue.” 


nation. We urge that the drafting of the 
test-ban treaty be swiftly completed by 
reasonable compromise on the few ques- 
tions remaining unsettled. 

4. Disarmament will provide a great 
opportunity to raise the standard of liv- 
ing throughout the world, but will also 
pose major problems of reorganization. 
We urge that detailed studies of these 
problems be undertaken now both on a 
national and international scale. 

The following participated in the con- 
ference: 

AUSTRALIA: Dr. Walter Boas, physics. 


CANADA: Sir Robert Watson-Watt, 
physics. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Prof. Frantisek 


Behounek, physics. 

DENMARK: Prof. H. Hojgaard Jensen, 
physics; Docent O. Sten-Knudsen, medi- 
cine; Mrs. Else Marie Zeuthen, Int. pres. 
WILPF. 

FINLAND: Prof. Goran von Bonsdorff, 
history. 





DR. LINUS PAULING 
The Oslo climate was good 


Pearson added: “Several crew mem- 
bers would take orders from only Jesus 
Blanco, a former Cuban naval officer, 
who had recruited them.” 

All the invading force’s aviation gas. 
tank shells and anti-tank mines were 
placed on the Rio Escondido. Early in 
the fighting it was hit by a bomb from 
a Sea Fury and went down with its cargo. 
Pearson said: “This left the Freedom 
Fighters on the beach without the tank 
shells and the anti-tank mines so neces- 
sary to hold off Castro's tanks. The Free- 
dom Fighters managed to cavture an air 
strip near Jaguey Grande as a forwaid 
base for their planes. But without avia- 
tion gas, the base was useless.” 


WHERE FIDEL WAS: On the beach the 
invaders never had a chance. The mili- 
tia, which was supvosed to defect in 
droves, opened fire instead. The Cuban 
air force, which was sunvosed to have 
been destroyed, dominated the air. In 
the cities, the “secret” underground 
agents, wno were suvposed to lead un- 
risings, were arrested before they made 
a move. The invaders were told, accord- 
ing to Newsweek (May 1) that Castro 
would be vacationing at his fishing cabin. 
two hours’ march from the beach. They 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FRANCE: Prof. Jean Salvinien, chem- 

istry. 

GERMANY: Prof. Dr. G. Burkhardt, 
physics. 

GREAT BRITAIN: Prof. Dorothy Hodg- 
kin, chemistry; Commander Sir Stephen 
King-Hall, author; Dr. Antoinette Pirie, 
ophthalmology; Prof. Joseph Rotblat, 
physics. 

HUNGARY: Prof. I. Rusznyak, medicine. 
JAPAN: Prof. Iwao Ogawa, physics; Mrs. 
Sumi Yukawa. 

NORWAY: Dr. Niels Arley, biophysics; 
Dr. Vilhelm Aubert, sociology; Magister 
Jens Christophersen, political science; 
Dr. Christian Bay, political science; Prof. 
Torstein Eckhoff, public law; Dr. Reidar 
Eker, medicine, director, Norwegian 
Radium Hospital; Dr. Karl Evang, di- 
rector-general, Health Services of Nor- 
way; Dr. Tormod Forland, chemistry; 
Prof. Johan Galtung, sociology; Prof. El- 
len Gleditsch, chemistry; Prof. Dr. Johan 
B. Hygen, theology; Amanuensis Hans 
Tambs-Lyche, biology; Magister Knut 
Midgaard, philosophy and political sci- 
ence; Adjunkt Marie Lous Mohr, Nor- 
wegian pres. WILPF; Prof. Arne Naess, 
philosophy; Dr. Per Oftedal, biology: 
Univ. stip. Torkel Opsahl, international 
law; Dr. Alexandre Pihl, medicine; Prof. 
Ivan Thoralf Rosenqvist, geology; Prof. 
Magne Skodvin, history; Dr. Max Tau, 
literary adviser; Prof. Harald Wergeland, 
chemistry; Dosent Thomas Wyller, polit- 
ical science. 

POLAND: Prof. Leopold Infeld, physics. 
SWEDEN: Docent Lennart’ Eberson. 
chemistry; Mrs. Inga Beskow, Swedish 
pres. WILPF; Docent Gunnar Inghe, so- 
cial medicine; Prof. Harald Ofstad, 
philosophy. 

U.S. A.: Dr. William C. Davidon, physics; 
Vice president W. H. Ferry, Fund for the 
Republic; Dr. Frances Herring, public ad- 
ministration; Prof. David R. Inglis. 
physics; Prof. Seymour Melman, indus- 
trial engineering; Prof. Jay Orear, 
physics; Prof. Victor Paschkis, engineer- 
ing; Prof. Linus Pauling, chemistry; Mrs 
Ava Helen Pauling, U. S. vice pres 
WILPF; former Rep. Charles O. Porter: 
Dr. Edward G. Ramberg, physics: Dr 
Robert Schutz, economics. 

U.S.S.R.: Jouri Beliaev, secretary; Cor 
Acad. Vladimir Khvostov, international 
law; Cor. Acad. Alexandre Kuzine, radio- 


biology; Acad. Alexandre Vinogradov 
geochemistry. 


found Castro, but he was on a tank, 
firing its gun. The whole show was 
over in 66 hours. 


On April 18, Roberto San Roman, com- 
mander of the invaders, appealed fo: 
U.S. air support, speaking from a walkie- 
talkie to a U.S. ship off shore. The av- 
peal was relayed to CIA deputy directo: 
Richard Bissell Jr. He alerted others 
and a groun inet with Kennedy at 2 a.in 
on April 19. 


TOO LATE: Some in the group urged 
sending U.S. Navy planes. Newman yre- 
ported that a snag in naval communica- 
tions made it impossible to send an 
order before the battle was over. Bui 
Pearson reperted (May 9): “[Presideni : 
Kennedy finally ordered American planes 
into action in a last-minute effort ‘o 
save the rebels from collapse. But wher: 
Navy planes finally got off their near- 
by carrier, their only contribution t9 
freedom was to helv Castro. They shoi 
down a rebel B-26." 


Operation Pluto diea a dog’s death. 
But if it leads to a public clamor agains! 
the CIA’s dirty deals, at least the dos 
will not have died ir vain. 

Next week: The CIA and the exiles. 


IN MEMORIAM 
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A summer community with a ful 
time superv'sed day camp on 75 acres 
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modern facilities. Two filtered swim- 
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May 27 & 28 


Fourth Annual Peace Workshop 


Washington Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


Registration Sat., 8:30 A.M. 
DR. HOLLAND ROBERTS, returning from World 
Peace Council, India, speaks at Saturday dinner, 
6:30 p.m., and Sunday luncheon. 

Registration $1 Students & Unemployed 50c 

Cordial Invizalion to All Peacemakers 


Oregon Chapter, Methodist Federation for Social Action 


Box 327, Gresham, Oregon 


In Loving Memory 


EDWIN 


ROLFE 
May 24, 1954 
-His Family 
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‘| AM READY TO TELL THE WORLD ABOUT U.S. PARTICIPATION’ 





Portrait of a | 


By Cedric Belfrage 

HAVANA 

ICK AND STARVING after 14 days in the swamps 

on a root and land-crab diet, Manuel Artime Bu- 

esa, 29, “political leader” of the Cuban invasion fiasco, 

gave himself up to militiamen on May 2. Other pris- 

oners had said that Artime tried to escape in a boat on 

“D plus 2” day, and had been sent to the bottom by 

Cuban gunfire. Artime said that the constant strafing 

by Cuban planes on that cay would have made such an 
attempt impossible. 

In a press interview Artyme could hardly control his 
bitterness against the U.S. government, whose officials 
had “planned, trained, subsidized and directed” the 
adventure. “What was done with the Brigade was a 
real crime,” he said. “Taey just played with the lives 
of 1,400 men. Of course I won’t say now that I sym- 
pathize with a socialist regime, but I can tell you I hate 
the imperialist system too.” 


THE LECTURE CIRCUIT: Artime was a late-coming 
“democrat” who joined Fidel’s forces in the Sierra 
Maestra two weeks oefore Batista’s downfall. He never 
fired a shot for the revolution but emerged with a 
Rebel Army captaincy as Lead of an Agrarian Develop- 
ment zone in Cuba. After embezzling the funds of a 
co-operative he fled to Mexico, then joined the Miami 
group organizing the war against the revolution. He 
was given cash to make an anti-Fidel lecture tour in 
eight Latin America: countries. 

He said that he last saw “President” Miro Cardona 
of the so-called Cuban Revolutionary Council and his 
colleague “Tony” Varona ir, the Guatemala training 
camp, to which they all flew together from “a de- 
serted airport in Florida.” Miro and Varona made pep- 
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eader of the Cuban invasion 


MANUEL ARTIME (L) ADDRESSES HIS ILL-FATE 
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PS IN A FLORIDA TRAINING 


D TROO CAMP 


Photo was taken in February when the existence of the camps was denied 


talks to “the boys,” who Jeft three days later for Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua, to embark. Artime claimed never 
to have seen the military plans beforehand, but to have 
realized during the first hours of resistance in the 
Cienaga de Zapata that the enterprise was doomed, 


IT WAS ALL FALSE: The invaders had been assured 
that Cuba’s air force was totally destroyed in the B-26 
attacks on airfields. At Playa Giron a radio message 
had come through from “the instructors” to San Ro- 
man, one of the other leaders, repeating this assurance 
while Cuban planes were overhead strafing the in- 
vasion ships. “The instructors” also said that other 
expeditions were landing !n Pinar del Rio and Oriente, 
and that there would be no trouble with Cuban tanks 
as these were dispersed all over the island. “All this 
turned out to be false the first day,” Artime said. 
Artime denied knowing that there were 135 ex- 
Batista goons in the expedition: “There were said to 
be a dozen or so among those recruited but they promis- 


ed not to send them.” A “democratic” Cuban counter- 
revolutionary had at one time tried to purge the ex- 
peditionary force in Miami, “but it didn’t last and 
afterwards I guess the men were picked without much 
scruples.” 


READY TO TALK: Artime had had various meetings 
with U.S. officials but “they all used assumed names.” 
In the course of these sessions, he said, he had under- 
stood that Venezuelan President Betancourt and Puerto 
Rican Gov. Munoz Marin were among those helping the 
anti-Fidel buildup. Miro, he said, met periodically with 
ex-U.S. ambassador to Cuba Bonsal, “a great friend 
of his.” 

Puffing cigarettes nervously in the Havana Sports 
Palace where he was srought from the Cienaga, and 
taking frequent doses of stomach medicine, Artime 
said: 


“I am ready to tell the world before the UN all about 
the U.S. participation in the invasion.” 





DIVINE JUSTICE IN NEW YORK 





CD protester, 19, gets 60 days 


By Lawrence Emery 


HE YOUNG MAN didn’t sweat for a 

living and the young lady seemed to 
be smiling in court. Neither believed in 
Divine Providence and neither would re- 
pent. So New York City Magistrate An- 
thony E. Maglio sentenced Allan Hoff- 
man, 19, an artist, to 60 days in the 
workhouse and Elizabeth Just, 20, NYU 
student, to 30 days in the Women’s House 
of Detention for defying the April 28 
civil defense drill. 


The sentences were the harshest ever 
given under the State Cefense Emergency 
Act and set off so much public criticism 
that Magistrate Maglio had a change of 
heart. Two days later he permitted Miss 
Just’s attorney to change her guilty plea 
to not guilty and released her on parole 
pending trial May 22. Hoffman’s 60-day 
sentence remained in effect. 


TWO AMONG 52: The magistrate’s turn- 
about was protested by Asst. District 
Atty. Ira Beal: “I never heard of this hap- 
pening before when a person after plead- 
ing guilty and being sentenced changes 
a plea because she does not like a sen- 
tence.” Maglio responded that “that is 
no reason why anyone should not be en- 
titled to a trial,” but the District Attor- 
ney’s office called the procedure illegal 
and said it would study the transcript 
for possible action. 


Hoffman and Miss Just were among 52 


persons arrested in New York’s City Hall 
Plaza for participating in a passive de- 
monstration called by the Civil Defense 
Protest Committee. About ten others were 
arrested in other parts of the city for re- 
fusing to take shelter when the sirens 
blew. 


SYMPATHETIC, BUT: On May 3 eight 
were given a choice cf paying $15 fines 
or serving three days in jail by Magis- 
trate Kenneth M. Phipps. Four women, 
ranging in age from 23 to 64, chose jail. 
On May 8 eight more appeared before 
Phipps, who sentenced four of them to 
30 days when they said they would violate 
the Defense Act in the future. Phipps, a 
Negro, said he was “sympathetic to in- 
dividuals who exercise the courage of 
their convictions, but .. .” 


On May 10 nine more pleaded guiity 
before Magistrate Phipps and were given 
a choice of five days or $25. Five chose 
jail, including Robert Gilmore, head of 
the Civil Defense Protest Committee and 
regional secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee. Linda Rosen- 
stock, 18, appeared in Adolescent Court 
on May 10 and was peroled pending sen- 
tencing May 26. 

Of another group of ten who appeared 
before Magistrate Walter J. Bayer on 
May 15, five chose jail sentences of 25 
days while four paid fines of $50 each. 
A tenth defendant, a priest of the Free 
— Church, drew a suspended sen- 
ence, 











4th Methodist peace workshop 
in Portland, Ore., May 27-28 


HE 4th Annual Peace Workshop of 

the Oregon Chapter, Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Action, will be held 
Sat. and Sun., May 27 and 28, at the 
Washington Hotel, Portland, Oregon. Dr. 
Holland Roberts, who recently returned 
from sessions of the World Council of 
Peace in New Delhi, India, will speak 
both Sat. eve and Sun. morning. 

Other speakers will be Don Wheeler, 
John Caughlin and James Fantz. Reser- 
vations are $1, and may be made by 
writing to the Oregon Chapter, P.O. Box 
327, Gresham, Ore. 








ABOLITION CALL: Since April 28, mem- 
bers of the CDPC, and other pacifists 
groups have picketed the Criminal Courts 
Building and the Women’s House of De- 
tention. On May 6 the organization called 
for the abolition of the Federal Office 
of Civil Defense and Mobilization on the 
ground that the April 28 nation-wide 
drill revealed “massive opposition and 
apathy.” A. J. Muste, treasurer of the 
CDPC, protested that asking defendants 
if they would again defy the drill “means 
sentencing people for offenses that they 
may commit in the future.” 

Beginning May 15 all picketing was 
concentrated in front of Civil Defense 
headquarters at 135 E. 55th St., near 
Lexington Ave., daily from 2 to 6 p.m. 
A mass picket line was planned for Fri- 
day, May 19, from 4 to 7 p.m. Thereafter 
daily picketing will be continuous until 
all protestors are released from jail. 

Loudest protest against the Maglio sen- 
tences came from the New York Post, 
which called them “excessive, vindictive 
and irrational.” It said that “each day 
that his victims remain in jail, they re- 
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main monuments to his inhumane folly.” 

Miss Just, a junior at NYU, lives in 
Maplewood, N.J., with her widowed moth- 
er, who fled her native Germany in the 
Thirties after Hitler came to power. 
Young Hoffman is a member of the Com- 
mittee for Nonviolent Action and parti- 
cipated in that organization’s coast-to- 
coast Walk for Peace. 


THE TRANSCRIPT: The Post published 
excerpts from the transcript of the hear- 
ing before Magistrate Maglio, from 
which the following exchanges are taken: 
MAGLIO TO MISS JUST: “You are 
smiling. If I throw you in the House of 
Detention for 30 days...” 

MISS JUST: “I am sorry. I am not smil- 
ing. I am nervous.” 

MAGLIO TO HOFFMAN: “What kind of 
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painting do you do?” 
HOFFMAN: “Abstract painter. Artist.” 
MAGLIO: “Pardon me. I thought you did 
painting where you sweat to make a liv- 
ing.” 
MAGLIO: “Why don't you get down and 
say a couple of prayers and not prepare 
to create any trouble. The Divine Provi- 
dence—don’t you believe in that?” 
HOFFMAN: “No, I don’t.” 
MAGLIO: “That is what I figured. What 
about you, Miss Just?’ 
MISS JUST: “Mr. Hoffman has spoken 
for me.” 
At the end, the magistrate said to the 
attorney representing both young people: 
“Counsel, you know how much you 
have worked for a half an hour to get 
an ounce of contrition and an ounce 
of repentance and I get one answer. He 
will do it again and she does not know.” 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE COUP 





Explosive Korea 


The following article was written just before the news of the South Korean 
Army coup which ousted the Government of Premier Chang. At GUARDIAN 
press time, it was not clear whether the junta that took over was designed to 
prevent a repetition of the popular explosion of a year ago which resulted in the 
exile of Syngman Rhee. What was clear was another failure of U. S. intelligence. 
The U.S. Embassy in Seoul in a statement strongly backed Premier Chang, how- 
ever, and urged the military junta to turn the Government back to him. The role 
of the thousands of U.S. troops in South Korea was a question mark. Martial law 
prevailed throughout the nation. The author of the article below served in Army 
Intelligence in the Far East and was a member of the Political Advisory Group 
to the American delegation of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint Commission in Korea from 
1946-48. He has kept in close touch with developments through contacts in Korea, 


Japan and China. 


By Charles R. Allen Jr. 


HE STMUDENT-LED riots that top- 

pled Syngman Rhee in South Korea 
last year set off a series of profound 
changes that have raised the protracted 
Korean revolution to a new stage of de- 
velopment. Today, it is clear that the 
events of the past 12 months have been 
the prelude to a new upheaval which is 
almost certainly in the making. 


The spectacular gains made by the 
South Korean people since their 1960 
uprising, taken together with the un- 
tenable American military position there 
and the diminishing support the State 
Dept. now gets from formerly reliable 
collaborators, are the major ingredients 
of the coming eruption. 

When Rhee fell, several attempts to 
maintain nim and his Liberal Party in 
power not only failed, but the united 
front of students, intellectuals, peasants 
and workers formed during the riots 
forced the National Assembly to suspend 
or abrogate many repressive Rhee laws 
and to pass several important reform 
measures, 


CHANG’S SUPPORT: This has hap- 
pened desvite the fundamentally reac- 
tionary nature of the new government 
and its ruling Democratic Party of John 
M. Chang ‘Chang Myun), an American- 
educated Roman Catholic. Chang served 
as both premier and vice president un- 
der Rhee. His party’s accession to power 
in American-occupied Korea can be at- 
tributed to a variety of reasons: 

It was clear that Rhee and his Liberal 
Party would no longer be tolerated by 
any Korean. One of the first acts of the 
South Korean legislature—taken while 
thousands of students filled the cham- 
bers and vinged the government build- 
ings in Seoul—was to end all civil rights 
for Rhee and his officials, Among the 
war criminals for whom the students 
demanded the death penalty were 114 
Liberal Party officials, its entire leader- 
ship. 

Chang was backed by the American 
policymakers largely because of his 
reputation as an opponent of Rhee. 
Chang is more demagogic than Rhee 
on such issues as reunification and 
Japanese-Korean rapprochement, but 
basically he serves the same big land- 
lords, industrialists, former collabora- 
tors and right-wing militarists. 


a 






LIGHTNING ROD: Chang’s job is to 
channel uff the revolutionary ardor of 
last year’s riots that continues to threat- 
en the structure of governmental col- 
laboration tnat has been built in South 
Korea since 1945. That is why he and 
his party acceded to many of the im- 
mediate demands of the students. 

The despised Student Defense Corps, 
established by Rhee in 1949, was abol- 
ished. Its purpose was, according to the 
Seoul Times, “to investigate the thought 
trends of students and teachers.” 

Another primary target of the upris- 
ing was the “crisis” powers vested in 
Rhee by the 1948 South Korean consti- 
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tion under which numerous “national 
security” proclamations were issued dur- 
ing Rhee’s regime. 


While information out of Korea has 
not been clear as to the precise disposi- 
tion of vhese crisis powers, they have 
been suspended and their victims—those 








® 


who still lived—were freed from Rhee’s 
dreaded West End dungeons in Seoul 
immediately after the riots. 


PROOF OF STRENGTH: Another not- 
able reform ended the Rhee practice of 
appointing all local government officials 
from provincial governor down to village 
council, Elections for these posts were 
held last fall. Although the voting was 
attended ky heavy abstentions and riots, 
the fact tnat the elections were held is 
further indication of the strength of the 
Korean revolutionaries. (It was reported 
last month that Choi In-kyoo, former 
Home Minister during the Rhee regime, 
has been sentenced to death for rigging 
elections.) 


Another achievement has been the 
long-awaited punishment of the hated 
police. In the past year, the authorities 
were forced to jail 88 public prosecutors 
and 600 police and to dismiss hundreds 
more, It was announced recently that 
police superintendent Koo Su Chil has 
been condemned to death for the mas- 
sacre Of Kwangju demonstrators last 
year. 


But the greatest single development 
has taken place among the workers and 
the peasants, the nucleus of the new 
power in South Korea. An incident of 
May 11, 1960, illustrates the point. On 
that day, 2,000 men sat down before the 
capitol in Seoul and called for “the con- 
fiscation of all illegally accumulated 
wealth.” Fires hoses, police sticks and 
gun butts could not move these men. 


BEASTS OF BURDEN: For they are not 
ordinary workers. They are the “A-frame 
men.” The human beasts of burden in 


all labor disputes had to be submitted 





STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS 
The turmoil in South Korea was highlighted th:- 


the poverty-racked working class of 
South Korea, they are a distinct caste, 
usually yuite small, wiry, powerfully 
muscled and bent from generations of 
carrying incredible loads on their backs 
(held there by an A-shaped, wooden 
frame). 

I remember vividly once encountering 
three of them along the high slopes of 
Nam San as they came padding out of 
the mountain undergrowth with enor- 
mous loads of stone on their backs. Each 
load weighed close to a thousand pounds. 
They had started their journey early 
that morning and were headed for Seoul, 
12 miles distant. As we squatted and 
talked in the mountain glade, I found 
them gentle, full of good humor and yet 
of fantastic strength. 

Their organized defiance of the police 
was part of a developing movement of 
strikes, organizing campaigns and labor- 
led demonstrations. 

The labor front set up in 1948 by Rhee 
was outlawed last year. The end of the 
dreaded Taehan No Chung (Korean Fed- 
eration of Labor Unions) unleashed 12 
years of pent-up force in the South 
Korean working class, Under the Taehan, 
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to compulsory arbitration, all strikes 
were outlawed and wage demands had 
to be submitted ‘to the Taehan for “re- 
view.” 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS: The _ dissolu- 
tion of the Taehan and the strike of the 
A-frame men paced the following sig- 


nificant ‘and characteristic) events 
since last vear: 
® AP reported (6/8/60) that ROK 


troops invaded a Buddhist temple out- 
side Seoul to break up the first public 
move to form an open coalition of farm 
and labor crganizations and the Social- 
ist party. ROKs also arrested “spies” re- 
portedly reviving the Rhee-outlawed 
Chun Pyung (All-Korea Labor Council) 
and the giant South Korea Labor Party 
(Communist). The “spies” were later re- 
leased after a large crowd menaced ROK 
headquarters in Seoul. 


® A Korean news agency admitted 
(6/9/60) tnat a demonstration of 20,000 
Pusan longshoremen forced the Korean 
Shipbuilding Co. to grant “substantial” 
wage increases. Support for the long- 
shoremen by other workers amounted to 
a virtual general strike in Pusan. 

® Waves of strikes involving 46,000 
peasants in North Cholla province pro- 
tested against landlords’ irrigation fees. 

® A strike of 36,500 workers shut down 
20 textile plants throughout South 
Korea. They called for an end to an 84- 
hour, 7-day week and demanded a 48- 
hour, 6-day week. 

® Korean news agencies reported an 
uprising of 200,000 peasants last sum- 
mer in South Chungchong, North and 


South Cholla provinces. They called for 
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week by the Army coup ousting Premier Chang 


“appropriation of the appropriators.” 


LONG DEPRESSION: The long depres- 
sion of the South Korean economy helps 
explain these developments. Despite the 
$3,000,000,000 in American aid since 
1946, South Korea is an indescribable 
combination of poverty and stagnation. 
An estimated 6,600,000 people (33% of 
the work force) are permanently un- 
employed. 

Nor does Washington seek to improve 
the situation. The recent $105,000,000 
appropriation will in no way bolster the 
economy. This was made clear in a New 
York Times estimate of the situation on 
March 26: 

“No more money will be put into in- 
dustrial expansion until the present in- 
dustrial program, which is often de- 
scribed here as ‘faltering,’ is going at 
full capacity.” 

Of course no amount of money could 
restore the South Korean economy to 
“full capacity.” This can be done only 
through reunification of the agricul- 
tural south with the industrial north. 

And it is on this question—reunifica- 
tion—that the issues will be joined in 
Korea, Agitation for reunification— 






without a role for the UN—has reached 
enormous proportions in the south. The 
entire secondary leadership of the 
American-backed Democratic Party has 
endorsed many reunification resolutions 
in the Assembly. Numerous confe) ences 
‘or preparatory agreements on trade, 
cultural, intellectual, scientific and ath- 
letic exchanges have already been set 
up and agreed to by impressive sup- 
porters both in Pyongyang and Seoul. 


“IVI *"*R? Recent attempts by Chang 
to foist tre lstest American "aid” pro- 
vram and nis “anti-subversive” laws on 
the people touched off further strikes 
and huge mass demonstrations. Unlike 
the past, any attempts to revive Rhee- 
ism will demonstrate further the regime’s 
isolation from the people, 

If these developments combine to 
force another upheaval in Korea, what 
form will this next crisis take? There 
vrobably will be civil war deep within 
South Korea, similar to the now legend- 
arv “Rebellion of Yosu.” 


On the night of Oct. 18, 1948, a regi- 
ment of American-trained and equipped 
Korean constabulary revolted in Yosu, 
a Seaport 209 miles southwest of Seoul. 
The rebels ‘irst killed off the police, took 
the city and pushed on to seize Sunchou, 
30 miles to the north. Political prisoners 
were freed and the city of 60,000 won 
over by the rebel troops. Despite inter- 
vention by the American army, it was 
not until ‘tct 28 that Sunchou was re- 
taken and early November before Yosu 
itself was 1eturned to ROK troops. 

This kind of civil warfare is in the 
offing if a settlement on the reunifica- 
tion of Korea is not reached. 
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Exclusive: An interview with Ho Chi Minh 


By Anna Louise Strong 


HANOI, N. VIETNAM 
HE PRESIDENT will receive you at 

4:30 p.m. in the Palace,” said the 
chief of the press department. So at four 
we took a car—the press chief, my in- 
terpreter and I—and wound through 
wide tree-lined streets of the old French 
colonial part of Hanoi, with houses all 
massive and swank and painted the 
stucco-like yellow of a shop-worn Bev- 
erly Hills. Finally we reached the most 
pompous of all, a big yellow palace with 
acres of lawn, all fenced by ornamental 
spikes ten feet high. We came in by a 
gate where a sentry checked my name, 
and then around to a grand circular 
sweep of marble entrance stairway. 

I climbed to the portico with its floors 
of figured mosaic, and thence into halls 
with floors in other mosaic designs. The 
reception room, however, was pleasantly 
modern. The press chief went out and 
returned, reporting: “The President will 
come at once.” 

Very 3oon after there came a tall, 
sturdy man in cream-colored khaki and 
sandals with a _ stride effortless and 
smooth. He greeted me with both hands 
in a gesture so all inclusive that it em- 
braced the room from the blowing win- 
dow-drapes to the chocolate cakes on the 
coffee table. It said: “Be at home!” 


THE FIRST ONE: I sat at one end of 
the divan and Ho Chi Minh sat at the 
other. He began by saying: “We will 
talk in English.” From that moment I 
forgot that English was not his native 
tongue, and not even one of the many 
tongues—French and Chinese and Can- 
tonese—that he had earlier acquired. 
He said: “You are the first citizen 
from the United States who has come 
to our country.” I began to mention Jo- 
seph Starebin but recalled that when 





Starobin had been in Vietnam and mt 
Ho Chi Minh, it had not been entirely 
“our couniry” then. 

I knew at once why all Vietnamese 
children call him “Uncle Ho.” He was 
simple and easy-going, yet venerable and 
wise-looking, with a strong face and 
expressive «yes above a very long wispy 
beard. His smile was gentle but pene- 
trating too. 

“You must tell me what you wish,” he 
said, and when I told him, he replied, as 
if surprised: “Oh, you want an inter- 
view?” I said that it would be informa- 
tive for the GUARDIAN readers to have 
some werds trom him on the progress of 
North V.tram, and the problem of re- 
unicn witn the South, and especially the 
relations with Laos, 


“BUT WE PROGRESS”: The talk turn- 
ed political but remained so casual that 
when a move by the Press Chief told me 
that the hoi was done, I thought in dis- 
may that there was nothing to quote. 
Only in retrespect did I see that he had 
answered all my questions—so simply 
and explicitly. 

He said: “We admit that we do not 
advance as fast as our Chinese and Ko- 
rean brothers. Not even to think of the 
U.S.S.R., which is so very far ahead! 
The Chinese have communes all over 
their country while we have only 80 per 
cent of our peasants in cooperatives, and 
not all these are of higher grade. The 
Korean industrial output is higher than 
farming, while we are mainly agricul- 
tural still. 

“But we progress, Under the French 
we were slaves and now we are free. Our 
farmers row own their own land and 
tneir crons increase.” 

I asked if he thought the Vietnam co- 
cperatives would move in the direction 
of the Chinese commune or the Russian 
kolkhoz. He said: ““Kolkhoz, commune, co- 
operative o1e different forms of the 
same trend. The trend is the same in all 
countries going to socialism, but the 
forms differ with different national tra- 
ditions. Our traditions are also some- 
what different from others and our 
forms wll be somewhat different too.” 


90% LiTERATE: Then he went on to 
industry: “Under the French there were 
only 22 factories, mostly old and many 
of them ruined when the French went. 
Now we nave 172 modern industrial en- 
terprises, For these we had help from 
our fraternal socialist nations, the 
U.S.S.R., China and others. 

“Our gain in literacy we are really 
proud of. Under the French we were 95 
per cent illiterate; now it is just re- 
versed. We are 90 per cent literate. Not 
long ago I visited a village in the Cau 
Ban Province where I did my first il- 
legal work. Jn those days there were just 
two peopvle in that village who could 
read, Now they can all read, from the 
children of seven up. Now every village 
has its school; not yet a very fine, big 
school, but yet a school of four grades.” 

These were the changes he listed for 
a land that had been at peace less than 
seven years—less time than Korea had 
had, much less than China—and whose 
rice-growing delta had been criss-crossed 
with French barbed-wire entanglements 
that took long to remove. He did not 
mention these hindrances as alibis. He 
went on to speak of the South: 

“We have two main tasks now. First, 
to make the life of the people better and 
better . . . Socialism, of course. And next, 
how can our country be peacefully re- 
unified?” 

A COMPLEX THING: I remarked that 
the first of these would take time and 
work, but was a straight road with many 








Ho tells how Vietnam helps Laos 


President Ho cabled the following statement to Anna Louise Strong, in answer 

to her request, after she had left Hanoi for Peking: 
HE V.ETNAMESE AND LAOTIAN PEOPLES are neighbors and have always 
enjoyed very good relations. In the past our people fought hand in hand against 
the French colonialists; our respective delegations took part side by side in the 
Geneva Conference which restored peace in Indo-China on the basis of recognizing 
the indenendence, sovereignty, territorial integrity and national unity of the Indo- 


Chinese peoples, 


The Democratic Republic of Vietnam was signatory to the 1954 agreement for 
cessation of hostilities in Laos. In conformity with the obligations stipulated by this 
agreemen:, the people and government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam have 
supported the heroic struggle of the Laotian people against the armed intervention 
of the American imperialists and a number of SEATO countries, for the realization 
of the policy of peace, neutrality and national concurd pursued by the Govern- 


ment of the Kingdom of Laos. 


This support is a political and moral support. Since the recent establishment 
of economic and cultural relations between the two countries, this support has taken 
material form: for example, we send rice, salt, clothing, farm tools, medicines and 
Sanitary teams to care for the wounded and the sick. These economic and cultural 
relations are developing and are in the interests of peace and friendship between 
our two countries and between the peoples of southeast Asia. 

These are the relations between Vietnam and Laos. Any other information or 
tendentious assertion contrary to the above is entirely groundless. 














THE PRESIDENT AND HIS VISITOR IN THE PALACE AT HANOI 





He made it clear that he preferred his two-room residence 


examples. The second was more com- 
plex: “China, Korea, Germany are also 
divided since the war. None has attained 
re-unification. How do you expect to do 
it?” 

“It is complex,” he agreed. “Your 
American imperialism spends much 
money to keep Ngo Dinh Diem in power. 
And now it seems your Kennedy ad- 
ministration becomes even more active. 
Already you have given Diem an army 
of 150,000 men, and he uses them to 
suppress the people. He uses the Ameri- 
can planes to bomb and strafe whole 
areas where the people resist him. But 
Kennedy proposes to increase Diem’s 
army because he does not find it enough. 
He gets SEATO to ‘support Diem’ 
against what he calls ‘a small minority 
stirred up trom outside’... But it is 
not a small minority. It is the people of 
South Vietnam who are oppressed. You 
do not need to take my word for this: 
they are saying it all over the South. 

“In history when people are oppressed 
too hard, they make a revolution, Our 
people in the South are oppressed too 
hard by Diem. So Diem will fall, as did 
Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee, 
and Batista and Menderes in Turkey. 

“All the money America spends on 
Diem is lost money. It buys only more 
anti-American sentiments. This happens 
not only in South Vietnam, but in South 
Korea, in Taiwan, in Cuba, wherever 
U.S. imperialism penetrates.” 


NO CRYSTAL BALL: “Have you any 
guess as to how long it will take?” I 
asked. 

He spread his hands. “I am no fortune- 
teller,” he said, “but I know how it hap- 
pens in history. And I know too that the 
American people are not all prosperous, 
They struggle against unemployment, 
for better housing, over the Negro ques- 
tion. If you in America struggle, and our 
people in the South struggle, and our 
people in the North also struggle to build 
a strong economic base for a united coun- 
try, the liberation will come.” 

“Would you speak about your policy 
towards Laos?” I asked. “It is much in 
dispute in the West and they say that 
you intervene.” 

“The subject is delicate,” he said, and 
paused to choose precise words: “What 
we hope for Laos is that this neighbor 
people may grow in prosperity and live 
in peace. And we want to be friendly 
with them .. .” 

He stopped and I wondered: “Is this 
all?” (It was only later that I thought: 
“If this is the basic policy—a wish for 
prosperity and peace in a_ neighbor 
country, a wish to be friendly—then 
everything else is only the detail of the 
day.’’) 


TWISTED TO FIT: I pressed him: “But 


the reporter from the New York Times 
who said that the Plain of Jars is 
‘swarming with Vietnamese, that ‘Viet- 
minh are everywhere’ .. . ‘manning the 
Russian guns.’ You could refute him,” 

“I know the man you mean,” he re- 
plied. “Prince Phouma brought him here 
and to the Plain of Jars. What could 
we do? He knew when he came the kind 
of story he would write. He twisted things 
to fit. The tale that the Vietminh are 
fighting in Laos is invented by Phoumi 
Nosavan every time the Pathet Lao wins 
a battle. Not even the capitalist corre- 
spondents in Vientiane believe it any 
more. It has been disproved many times.” 

“Isn’t there anything in his tale you 
care to deny?” I persisted. 

“If you start denying,” he said, “you 
can spend all your time denying. There 
is a French proverb that fits.” He gave 
it in French and then together we trans- 
lated: “Let the dogs keep barking, the 
caravan keevs on through.” 

Those were the words to end with and 
he ended there. 


EVIL MEMORIES: He bent over the 
coffee table and scooped up a bowl of 
red carnations. “Won’t you take these 
for your room,” he said. Placing them 
in a large paper napkin he gave them 
to my interpreter. Then he led me out to 
my auto, As we passed through the or- 
nate halls to the marble and mosaic 
porch, he said: “This place was built for 
the French Governor-General of all 
French Indo-China, Later, the Japanese 
used it for their General Staff, and then 
Chiang Kai-shek for his General Staff, 
and then tne French again for Bao Dai, 
for a short time their puppet. Then 
it came to us.” 

“Don’t the memories of the evil oc- 
cupiers taint the air?” I asked. 

“We aired it well,” he said. “They had 
looted it already of all movable wealth.” 

“But not of that,” I replied, indicat- 
ing the view of grass and trees and city 
from the porch. 

“No, they could not take away the 
green or the people. They tried to, but 
were not able.” Almost abruptly he add- 
ed: “I don’t live here. I live in a small 
house with two rooms.” He waved vague- 
ly, indicating direction. 

I asked: “Then what is the Palace 
for?” He smiled: “We use it for the 
President to receive people.” 


Back in Peking now, I wake at nig/it 
and know I am homesick. Not for Viet- 
nam: the damp of that tropic land bites 
into my bones. I am homesick for a 
world where the presidents will be like 
Uncle Ho. Liberators and leaders of the 
people unshackled by forms of the state. 
A world I never saw but it must be the 
one where our caravans go. 

And Ho, I think, has his house built 
there already. 
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Arms and space $$ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


omy and suggest necessary additional 
proposals by April 18. The six-week de- 
lay is now blamed on the pressures of 
international problems. 

President Kennedy originally planned 
to increase the Eisenhower military 
budget by about $1 billion, but there is 
strong pressure to spend a great deal 
more. A rise of $600,000,000 in the space 
budget is planned. On May 9 the Senate 
Armed Services Committee unanimously 
voted to spend an additional $525,000,- 
000 on long-range strategic bombers. 
The Army and Marine Corps are asking 
for a much greater increase than the 
original Kennedy boost of 10% over the 
Eisenhower budget for conventional 
grms. Other increases of large size are 
expected, and the rise in foreign aid 
spending for cold war purposes may be 
considerable. , 

These prospects have steadily pushed 
up the estimated deficit in the first Ken- 
nedy budget covering the period from 
July 1, 1961, to July 1, 1962. On March 
24 Kennedy estimated the 1962 fiscal 
year would have a $2.8 billion deficit. 
On May 8 Budget Director Bell raised 
the estimated deficit to around $4 bil- 
lion, with edditional space and military 
spending stiil to come. 


THE CHOICE: Such a budget deficit— 
spending $4 or $5 billion more than 
revenue—is counted on to create consid- 
erable economic recovery. Accelerated 
defense spending has already been used 
as a major shurt-term anti-recession de- 
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AMPUS SUPPORTERS have been 
q writing us in ever-increasing 
numbers since our recent college pro- 
gram got under way. Unfortunately, 
it’s nearly June and you'll all be scat- 
tering for the summer, raising the 
question of what we should do with 
your subs or bundles. 


ON’T LEAVE SCHOOL without 

writing us what to do with your 
papers. Can they follow you home or 
to your summer jcb? Shall we sus- 
pend them until fall? More important, 
if you’re not coming back, have you 
got someone to take over the distribu- 
tion job? Write today to CAMPUS, 
National Guardian, 197 E. 4th St., New 
York 9, N.Y., and teil us what to do 
with your sub and/or bundle. 

















vice. The Defense Dept. placed $701,000,- 
000 in contracts ahead of schedule by 
April 7. Defense Dept. Comptroller 
Charles Hitch reported that defense 
procurement soared from $5 billion in 
the first quarter of 1961 to $8.5 billion 
in the current, second quarter, When 


asked about the unemployment prob- 
lem at his April 12 press conference, 
Kennedy said that “we have asked for 
a substantial increase” in defense spend- 





CONOW. 
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ing which, he said, affects unemploy- 
ment “beneficially.” 


The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers believes that jobs can be cre- 
ated by government spending either on 
civilian items or on the military. Both 
will increase aggregate demand and thus 
boost recovery. The Council holds that 
the choice between civilian and military 
spending is a matter of public policy to 
be made by the President. 


This choice will bring the President 
to grips with Richard Nixon’s recent 
charge that Mr. Kennedy lacks the lead- 
ership necessary “to show the people 
what we should spend in the military 
and space fields, and that it is neces- 
sary for them to sacrifice some of these 
domestic things.” 


In practical terms, the alternatives 
are increased military-space-foreign aid 
spending versus tax cuts, public works 
of all sorts, expanded welfare programs, 
and emergency aid to the jobless. The 
President’s choice may give meaning 
to his repeated warnings of necessary 
sacrifices for the cold war. 
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PLACEBO PROGRAM: There is general 
agreement that Kennedy’s initial recov- 
ery program was extremely limited, dif- 
fering only slightly from what might 
have been expected from Nixon. Prof. 
Paul Samuelson, author of Kennedy’s 
Economic Task Force report, refers to 
it as a “placebo program”—placebo be- 
ing an innocuous pill given merely to 
satisfy a patient that something is be- 
ing done. .*ven the Democratic members 
of the Joint Economic Committee in 
their May 2 report say: “We cannot help 
noting that the total effects of all the 
actions <o far taken and proposed will 
be small as compared to the gap be- 
tween the nation’s expected economic 
performance and its economic poten- 
tial.” 


Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.) felt 
that the Jont Economic Committee, of 
which he ts a member, did not go far 
enough. He said: “It fails to recognize 
the enormity of the unemployment di- 
lemma in its full long-term significance. 
The real problem is that neither the 
Administra*ion or this report has even 
come close tc providing the answer to 
our massive unemployment or our per- 
plexing growth problem. Before we act, 
we must know what to do. Neither this 
committee nor the Administration 
knows.” 


William V. Shannon, Washington col- 
umnist for the New York Post, puzzled 
about “the fascinating question why the 
President is handling these economic 








questions so cautiously” and concluded 
that “some essentials are already clear. 
One is that no man can be Wall Street’s 
President anc also the President of the 
unemployed Another is that a 
liberal politician who enjoys an over- 
whelmingly favorable press should real- 
ize there is something wrong with him- 
self. And tiird, not enough has yet been 
done for the unemployed.” 


HE DEFIED HUAC 
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Atty. Popper guilty 

EW YORK ATTORNEY Martin Pop- 

per was found guilty May 4 on four 
counts of contempt of Congress by a Fed- 
eral District Court in Washington, D.C. 
He had refused to answer questions of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in June. 1959. 

Popper based his refusal to answer on 
grounds that the committee had no juris- 
diction in passport “security” cases. 

Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) ap- 
peared as a witness for Popper. He testi- 
fied that committee chairman Francis 
Walter’s request for jurisdiction over 
passports had been denied by Speaker of 
the House Sem Rayburn in January, 
1959. 

Popper’s conviction came three days 
after Carl Braden and Frank Wilkinson 
began serving one-year sentences for con=- 
tempt convictions upheld by the Supreme 
Court in February. 
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A NEW AND EXCITING SUMMER PROGRAM COMMENCING 


It was a day 
for swimming 


CAMP MIDVALE Announces an Exciting, 
Unique 5-Week Program for 15 Boys! 





The sun shone beautifully on 4 1ayy 
our Sixth Annual Open House An Adventure im Living, 


last Sunday. Over 100 friends e . : 
of Chaits played tennis, swam, Working And Growing 


boated, greeted old friends, 
At Nature’s Doorstep 


took in nature’s splendor... 
A Cooperative, Interracial Camp 


it was a day we’ll long re- 
member. 
Our finest winter season . 

LIMITED to fifteen boys between the ages of 12 and 15, 
who will experience the satisfaction and excitement of 
constructing and creating in an atmosphere in which 


our finest Easter-Passover ... 
we’re looking forward to the 

their work projects will have social as well as personal 
value. 


WITH A GALA 4-DAY DECORATION DAY WEEKEND! 


—PLPLPLO PPL OLLIE LO PL OL L LE LOL ELL LOLOL eS 


Fun, excitement and good living at nature’s 
doorstep—a big, four-day weekend featuring: 


e@ Sarah Cunningham and John Randolph in The Jew as 
Seen by the Dramatists, a dramatic commentary with 
illustrations and readings. 


best summer ever. If you 
haven't gotten around to mak- 
ing your reservation, don’t 
delay. (Get a headlock on 
your boss and hold on until he 
comes up with the vacation 
schedule!) In 1960 and 1959 
we were 60 percent reserved 
by June J. So to be sure of 
the room you want at the time 
4 you want it, write now if you 
possibly can. 


Decoration Day 


Despite all the gala improve- 
ments and additions (filtered 
swimming pool, air-condition- 
ed building, et al.) you'll find 


®@ William Shore in a program of musical entertainment. 


@ PLUS a night of folk dancing, a film festival and a 
children’s program. 


All this plus sport, swimming and good food in a 
progressive, like-minded atmosphere 


ADULTS $7 A DAY CHILDREN $4.75 
For information & reservations, write or call— 
CAMP MIDVALE, Wanaque, N.J. (Dial 1-1) TE 5-2160 


FEE—Those selected will begin their activities July 2 
for a period of five weeks (through August 6) —$175 


For further information write or call 


MIDVALE CAMP CORPORATION 


Phone: (1-1) TE 5-2160 


Wanaque, N.]. 
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Only Several Rental Units Left! 
GOLDENS BRIDGE COLONY, Goldens Bridge, N.Y. 


Progressive and cultural program for adults, including dance, drama, arts 
and crafts, and chorus groups. Sat. evening professional programs. 8-acre 
private lake, protected. 

DAY CAMP — NURSERY — TEEN PROGRAM 
Easy Commuting: 1-hr. to N.¥.C. by car; 1%-hrs. to Grand Central. Direc- 
tions: Take Saw Mill River Parkway te Goldens Bridge, turn right on Route 
188 for % mile. Rental Agent at lake each Sat. and Sun., 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

FOR INFORMATION CALL: OL 2-1990 


Chaits’ low, low rates a de- 
light. June rates, too, are ap- 
petizingly low. C’mon up! 
You'll meet old friends, make 
wonderful new ones. 


CHAITS HOTEL 


Accord 1, N.Y. Kerhonkson 8316, 


In Memory of 


Isaac Soorkis 
Died May 6, 1961 
Fall River, Mass. 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 
euto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalizatio. compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 8. (liith St.) 
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A minority view 


MID THE FLOOD of books 

on civil liberties published 
during the past decade, this 
prief summary of the Bill of 
Rights by Justice Douglas* 
stands out as one of the most 
valuable for the ordinary citi- 
gen untrained in the law. 


Justice Douglas points out 
that the complete American Bill 
ot Rights has come to mean not 
only the first ten Amendments 
to the Constitution, but also 
“the guarantees of freedom con- 
taired in the body of the Con- 
stitution itself.” It is so unusual 
for g book on civil liberties sys- 
tematically to list these 12 im- 
portant guarantees that I give 
them below in Justice Douglas's 
own words: 


@ The prohibition of any re- 
ligious test for public office. 


@ The prohibition against the 
suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus—the device used to test 
the legality of a person’s con- 
finement in a jail or peniten- 
tiary. 


@ The requirement that a 
person be tried not in a distant 
nlace but in the state where the 
crime was committed. 


@ The prohibition against ex 
post facto laws—laws which are 
pass*c today but made applic- 
able to yesterday's conduct which 
was lawful when people en- 
gaged in it 


@ The provisions against bills 
of attainder—legislative meas- 
ures by which people were out- 
lawed from the community and 
barred from enjoying any rights 
of citizenship. 


@ The requirement that each 
act of treason be testified to by 
tw witnesses. 


® The prohibition of slavery 
ard involuntary servitude by the 
Thirteenth Amendment. 


@ The guarantee that all per- 
scns born or naturalized in the 
United States are citizens re- 
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gerdless of their race or color 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. 


® The Fourteenth Amend- 
Imrent’s command that no state 
Shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due 
process of law. 

® The Equal Protection Clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment 
barring any state from denying 
any person the equal protection 
of the laws. | 

® The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment’s guarantee that the right 
of citizens to vote shall not be 
dented or abridged either by the 
Federal government or any state 
on gsccount of race or color. 


@® The Nineteenth Amend- 
ment that protects a woman’s 
right to vote, 


USTICE DOUGLAS discusses 

the various provisions of the 
expanded Bill of Rights that he 
has outlined. In these critical 
times when the Kennedy Admin- 
istration has created throughout 
the United States a _ brink-of- 
war psychology in reference to 
Cuba, I find enlightening the 
authcr’s four or five pages about 
“the principle of civilian ascend- 
ancy over the military” in the 
American system of government. 
This is revealed especially in the 
Second and Third Amendments, 
in the writ uf habeas corpus, and 
in Supreme Court decisions rul- 
ing that the civil courts possess 
the power and duty to determine 
whether martial law is justified 
in any particular emergency. 

Justice Douglas stresses the 
fact that the courts and the 
Constitution “can, at best, give 
only a minimum protection to 
our liberties. They can deal, for 
the most par~, only with actions 
of government officials.” What 
Professor Walter Gellhorn of 
Columbia calls the “power-ag- 
gregates of Private Government” 
—the vast conglomeration of 
business co;vorations, of radio 
and television stations, and of 
reactionary pressure groups 
such as the American Legion, the 
Daughters of the American Re- 
volution and the John Birch So- 
cietvy—are a constant menace to 





freecom of speech in specific Doubleday & Co. 72 pp. 
situations and in general help $1.50. 
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JUSTICE W. 0. DOUGLAS 
The battle is continuous 


mightily to develop an atmos- 
phere of conformity and fear. 


HIS ATMOSPHERE is influ- 

ential in determining the 
stand that tk.e individual citizen 
takes in his own locality about 
unorthodox opinions. Yet, as 
Justice Douglas says, “the reality 
of freedom in our daily lives is 


shown by the attitudes and poli-- 


cies of people toward each other 
in the very klock or township 
where we live. There we will find 
the real measure of A Living Bill 
of Rights.” 


While reading this book, we 
must remember that the uncom- 
promising views on the Bill of 
Rights expressed here by Justice 
Douglas represent a minority 
position in the Supreme Court 
as presently constituted. Since 
its Barenblatt and Uphaus de- 
cisions two years ago, the Court 
has apparently frozen into a 5- 
4 majority agginst First Amend- 
ment rights, 2s shown once again 
in the recent Braden and il- 
kinson rulings. 

This split in our highest judi- 
cial body reflects the closeness 
of the struggie for civil liberties 
in the country at large. It is a 
coniinuous seesaw battle which 
ealls for unrelenting efforts of 
all lovers of freedom during the 
vears and decades to come. In 
this battle Justice Douglas’ little 
book can serve as an important 
weapon. 

-—Corliss Lamont 


*A LIVING BILL OF RIGHTS. 
Douglas. 


by William O. 
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Under this plan you, 
too, can be a capitalist 


AVISH CLAIMS to the con- 

trary, The New Capitalists 
is an uninspiring little essay, 
urging but not expecting a pro- 
gram which is reminiscent of 
the financial quackery that has 
periodically erupted in troubled 
times in American history. 

The authors are two widely 
respected gentlemen: Louis O. 
Kelso, head of a large law firm 
in San Francisco, and Mortimer 
J. Adler, nationally known as a 
professor of philosophy at one 
time associated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Great Books 
curriculum, 

Kelso and Adler are concern- 
ed with two statistics. One is 
that 5%, at most, of the house- 
holds of the country possess al- 
most all the share ownership of 
capital in the U.S. Fact two is 
that 70% of the income current- 
ly produced goes, they claim, to 
labor. They are worried also that 
only 1% of the population’s 
families, according to their cal- 
culations, are thoroughbred capi- 
talists (deriving at least half 
their income from dividends, 
rent and interest) and that the 
long-run tr2nd continues to con- 
centrate ownership in the hands 
of the already privileged few. 


HE DEPLORABLE economic 

consequences of this situa- 
tion, as they see it, is that prop- 
ertyless labor is incessantly 
striving to take the fruit of capi- 
tal ownership away from this re- 
latively tiny group. This is the 
essence of what they term a “la- 
boristic society.” Capital is pro- 
ductive and labor reaps. the 
benefits. 

To change this situation and 
restore the ownership of capital 
to the popuiation at large, the 
authors, to uo one’s surprise, do 
not recommend nationalization 
of the admittcdiy highly-concen- 
trated production facilities. This 
they feel would entirely destroy 
human freedom, for they asso- 
ciate, as does most of current 
American scholarship, the own- 
ership of private property with 
personal liberty. 

Instead, 1t is proposed that the 
non-shareholding public be per- 
mitted to participate in the own- 
ership of securities by purchas- 
ing stock witn bank loans. The 
loans are supvosed to be repaid 
by the new shareholder out of 
the future eainings and divi- 
dends of the corporation. As is 
the case generally with panace- 
as, the program is described as 
painless and requiring only “mi- 
nor changes in our business-fi- 
nancing techniques.” 


HROUGH THIS $$ arrange- 

ment it is believed that share 
ownership will become widely 
diffused in contrast to its pres- 
ent concentration, and labor, 
having become a property-hold- 
ing class, will stop yammerine 
for higher wages and other de- 
moralizing benefits. The au- 
thors feel confident that their 


scheme will restore vitality to 
the capitalistic system by elim- 
inating non-productive prac- 
tices and free-loading  atti- 
tudes that are widespread, For 
good measure, the technique is 
also prescribed as a mechanism 
for developing backward areas 
of the world. 

The notion that capitalism re- 
quires equality and widespread 
diffusion of ownership is curious 
when all historical evidence in- 
dicates the contrary. The sep- 
aration of ownership from con- 
trol in the modern corporation, 
whereby the many small stock- 
holders are voiceless, carries no 
weight with Kelso and Adler. 
They propose the creation of 
millions more of these already 
powerless property owners. 





HAT WOULD happen to all 
the n2w shareholders’ bank 
loans, supported by future cor- 
porate earnings, when the eco- 
nomy takes a dive as it has done, 
consistently and periodically, for 
the last century and a half, is 
smoothed over with the asser- 
tion that “any wholesale en- 
forcement of debt obligations 
would be prohibited.” Of course, 
this assuranc? has as its premise 
massive governmental support. 
In truth, the number and extent 
of governmental controls re- 
quired to select, finance and in- 
sure all the ‘new capitalists” 
would make the average business- 
man’s stereotyped image of a so- 
cialist economy seem like a re- 
striction-free Adam Smith dream 
by comparison. 

Withal, Keiso and Adler have 
performed two useful services in 
writing their took. They confirm 
the readiness of the American 
economy for thoroughgoing na- 
tionalization. And they have re- 
vealed one of the frauds of-re- 
cent years. Ail the hullabaloo 
about “people's capitalism” is 
aparently premature. The au- 
thors are still working on it. 

‘ —LL. R. Asnton 


*THE NEW CAPITALISTS, b 
Louis O. Kelso and Morti 
mer J. Adler. Rando: 
House. 109 pp. $3.50. 

C. P. Snow’s Speech 
C. P. Snow's address to the 

American Assn. for the Advance- 

ment of Scivnce last December, 

The Moral Un-Neutrality of Sci- 

ence, is now available in pamph- 

let form from the Peace Litera- 
ture Service of the American 

Friends Service Committee, 160 

N. 15th St., Uhiladelphia 2, or at 

the nearest AFSC office. The 

price is 10c. 
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Civil rights laws 


(Continued from Page 1) 

school desegregation ruling.” Wilkins 
pointed out that it would be impossible 
to realize the Democratic platform pledge 
to begin desegregation of all schools by 
1963 without Federal legislation. The de- 
cision not to push for legislation, he said, 
ignores the fact that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s actions to secure Negro voting 
rights were made possible by the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960. He added: 

“As for practical politics, the record 
is conclusive that whether a President 
sponsors civil rights legislation or not, 
his general legislative program is sub- 
ject to hatchet treatment by Southern- 
ers and their allies.’ 


THE PLATFORM: The Democratic plat- 
form said: “It is the duty of Congress 
to enact the laws necessary and proper 
to protect and promote these constitu- 
tional rights.” Such a civil rights pro- 
gram, it said, would “require the strong, 
active, persuasive, and inventive leader- 
ship of the President.” 

Last September Kennedy announced 
that he had asked Clark and Celler to 
prepare civil rights legislation. The six- 
point program which they introduced in 
fulfillment of their assignment would: 
‘1) require every school board operating 
segregated schools to adopt a desegrega- 
tion plan within six months, with first- 
step compliance scheduled for no later 
than 1963; (2) make the Civil Rights 
Commission permanent; (3) provide ju- 
dicial and administrative remedies 
against discrimination by business or 
unions; (4) empower the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring civil injunction suits to 
prevent denial of any civil rights, (5) 
eliminate the poll tax in Federal elec- 
tions and ‘f) eliminate the literacy test 
requirement for voting. 

Noting the lack of Presidential support, 
Sen. Clark’s press release announcing 
the bills said: “Regardless of present leg- 
islative priorities, the time will come in 
the not too distant future when the Con- 
gress will enact these civil rights meas- 
ures. In the meantime, we will do our 
utmost to push for prompt hearings and 
favorable reports to both houses on the 
bills we have introduced today.” 


TIMING AND TACTICS: New York Post 
columnist William Shannon said May 11: 
“The President’s difference with the lib- 
erals is one of timing and tactics. He has 
decided it would be best to hold off on 
civil rights bills this year. But it is still 
reasonable to suppose that he will make 
a major drive for their enactment in 
1962.” Miss Fleeson said that Clark and 
Celler expected Congressional leaders to 
follow the Kennedy line with enthusiasm. 
One item that may upset the calculations, 
however, is the Civil Rights Commission, 
which is due to expire in September. Leg- 
islation to extend its lite or make it per- 
manent is a must. 

A New York Post editorial May 11 said 
that the Administration cannot be charg- 
ed with turning its back on civil rights: 
“It can be asked, however, whether the 
President’s efforts to placate the South- 





ern contingent by avoiding a legislative 
confrontation on Capitol Hill is justified 
on even strategic grounds.” Small moves 
toward creation of a liberal coalition to 
offset the GOP-Dixiecrat alliance, the 
Post said, ‘‘are overshadowed by the Pres- 
ident’s apparent self-delusion that he can 
win large legislative dividends on other 
matters by appeasing the Southern set 
eS Ba be ‘ 
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A NEGRO SCHOOL AT FIVE FORKS IN PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 





the Congress of Racial Equality to chal- 
lenge segregation in bus terminals, Be- 
fore the trip began letters were sent 
to President Kennedy and the Grey- 
hound and Trailways bus companies by 
James Farmer, CORE national director, 
to inform them of the itinerary, After 
the beatings in Alabama Farmer wired 
Atty. Gen. Kennedy and the President 


eee a“ 


The children use it during the shutdown of the public schools 


in this fashion.” 


THE APPROACH: Roscoe Drummond 
commented in the New York Herald Trib- 
une May 12: “It wouid seem to me that 
the only freedom of maneuver open to 
Mr. Kennedy is timing. He would like to 
delay civil rights legislation until next 
year, while Atty. Gen. Kennedy sees what 
headway he can make by rigorous in- 
dorsement of present laws. But that hard- 
ly sounds like the action promised in the 
campaign.” 


But the failure is more than unful- 
filled campaign promises. According to 
the Post’s Shannon the Administration’s 
approach is “to convince Southerners 
that the cause of segregation really is 
doomed and that it is time for them to 
start coming to terms with reality.” He 
added: 


“The President is convinced Southern 
diehards are increasingly on the defen- 
sive within their own region. If Federal 
officials are firm and persistent, he be- 
lieves, Southern opinion may fairly soon 
shift ground from extremist resistance 
toward grudging compliance.” 


Thus far Southern Negroes have not 
seemed overly ready to accept “grudging 
compliance.” Further, there is little indi- 
cation that even this kind of compliance 
will come soon in Alabama or Mississippi. 
In the past month about 500 Negroes 
have been arrested in the South; police 
have used dogs to stop demonstrators in 
Mississippi, and an Alabama legislator 
has called for the establishment of an 
un-Alabaman investigating committee. 


ALABAMA BEATINGS: Brutal beatings 
were inflicted May 15 in Anniston and 
Birmingham, Ala., on an _ inter-racial 
group during a bus trip from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to New Orleans. The bus trip— 
Freedom Ride, 1961—was sponsored by 


“to protest the assaults and to ask for 
guarantees of freedom on the public 
highways.” 


Howard KX. Smith, CBS commentator 
who witnessed the Birmingham beat- 
ings, reported that police arrived after 
the beatings “when the hoodlums had 
got into waiting cars and moved down 
the street a ways, where I watched some 
of them discussing their achievements 
of the day. That took place just under 
Police Commissioner (Bull) Connor’s 
window.” Police had stood outside the 
bus at Anniston during the beatings 
there. 

After Gov. John Patterson refused to 
guarantee safe passage as requested by 
Atty. Gen. Kennedy, the ‘Freedom Riders’ 
cut their bus trip short and flew to New 
Orleans. 


THE CREDIT SIDE: But the Adminis- 
tration must be credited for what it has 
done and pledges to do. In a forthright 
speech in Athens, Ga., May 6, Atty. Gen. 
Kennedy said: “If the orders of the court 
are circumvented, the Dept. of Justice 
will act. We will not stand by and be 
aloof. We will move.” His speech followed 
the government’s announcement that it 
would enter the school desegregation suit 
by Negroes in Prince Edward County. The 
move is significant since heretofore Dept. 
of Justice action in school desegregation 
cases has been limited to friend-of-the- 
court briefs. In this case the department 
hopes to become a co-plaintiff in the suit 
to enjoin Prince Edward County from 
refusing to operate public schools and 
from spending public funds for support 
of private, segregated schools. The county 
closed its schools two years ago after a 
Federal District Court had ordered it to 
desegregate. 


The President has also done the fol- 
lowing: 






@ Launched a drive to recruit Negro 
college graduates for Federal jobs, par- 
ticularly in the Labor, Justice and Wel- 
fare Depts. 

@ Pledged to cancel government con- 
tracts of any employer who refuses to 
comply with his anti-discrimination job 
order. 

@ Ordered cabinet officers not to 
speak at functions where Negroes are 
barred. 

@ Held meetings of his Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity with in- 
dustry and labor leaders for a “thorough” 
review of the anti-discrimination job 
order. 

@ Ordered Federal agencies to take 
“immediate and specific action” to bar 
the use of their names or facilities to any 
employe recreational groups that discrim- 
inate. 

@ Ordered the Civil War Centennial 
Commission to avoid use of segregated 
facilities and accommodations. 


“NO PARALLEL”: Praise for these ac- 
tions came from the New York Amster- 
dam News May 13. An editorial endorsed 
a Democratic National Committee press 
release outlining Executive actions on 
civil rights which said: “The swift, vigor- 
ous drive of President John F. Kennedy 
against social discrimination inside and 
outside of the Federal government in the 
first 100 days of his Administration has 
no parallel in recent history.” 


Jackie Robinson, who had supported 
Vice President Nixon's bid for the Presi- 
dency, announced that he had written 
Atty. Gen. Kennedy in praise of his 
Athens, Ga., speech and said that Presi- 
dent Kennedy had shown since his elec- 
tion that he is aware of Negro problems 
and rights. But, he added: 

“They’ve said so many wonderful 
things, but we’ve been hearing that for 
a long time. Now we're waiting to see if 
there is going to be a follow-through.” 





PLEA TO WHITE HOUSE 


N.Y. delegation asks 
Winston clemency 


MOTHER’S DAY delegation of five 

visited the White House and. the 
Dept. of Justice May 12 with a plea for 
executive clemency for Henry Winston, 
Smith Act victim now serving his eighth 
year in a Federal prison. 

In the group were Mrs. Thelma Haw- 
kins, wife cf Rev. Edjer Hawkins, Bronx 
minister and vice moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church: Mrs. W. A. Carson, 
YWCA worker; Mrs. Angie Dickerson, 
Bronx civic leader; Mrs. Royal W. 
France, and Mrs. Bella Altshuler, sec- 
retary of the Bronx Neighbors Commit- 
tee for the Freedom of Henry Winston. 

The plea was submitted to Reed Co- 
zart, pardon attorney, and Lee White, 
assistant suecial counsel to the President. 
The Bronx committee urges that others 
write to the President and send copies of 
their letters to Bella Altshuler, 2731 
Barker Ave., Bronx 67, N.Y. 








NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 





Bay Area Guardian Angels 


Adults $12.50 Students $10 





Join the Guardian Week End 
at Camp Monte Toyon, June 16-18 


Beautiful Camp Monte Toyon (deep in the redwoods, 7 miles east of 
Santa Cruz) will be yours the week end of June 16-18! An exhilar- 
ating program of music, good food, sports, discussion and relaxation 
has been arranged, among friends you'll enjoy. 


Plus a Sparkling Weekend Program 


Suite 405 





ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 


Park Free -1 hr., Pershing Sq. (iar 


MAdison 2-3530 








CHICAGO 
CHICAGOANS” 


speaks on 


VINCENT 
HALLINAN 


just back from a 
tour of the Far East 


American Military & 


CANNES FESTIVAL PRIZS 


WA IDA’ Se 








Community Sing ¢ African Program ¢ Panel Discussion 
e Yank Levine and his All-Star Company 


Special: VIVIAN HALLINAN on The Far East & Cuba 


For reservations phone or write— 

MARGARET DRIGGS, 333A 7th Ave., S.F. 18 (SK 2-5988) 
(East Bay) LEE COE, 840 Delaware, Berkeley 10 (TH 3-4382) 
EARN YOUR WAY—Join the Guardian’s Sub Drive! One 
third of all the money you turn in before June 16 will ap- 
ply to the cost of your Guardian week end! 


Under 12 $6 330 $. WELLS STREET 





iN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Persenal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 








Send a sub to a friend—$1 for 13 weeks 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago 
HArrison 17-3496 











FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phune 
LOU BLUMBERG Economic Penetration 
ean 1- 7800 of the Far East 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSI! - LIFE - 
“a. “aan FRI. EVE., JUNE 2 


150 Golden Gate 8 p.m. 
Auspices: Friends of the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN. 

For information or tickets 

write or call: 
MARGARET DRIGGS 

333-A 7th Ave. S.F. 18 
Phone: SK 2-5988 








Guardian Buying Service 
Saves you $$$—See the 
Bargains on Page 12 
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1ith ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF NATIONA- 
ITIES, SUN., JUNE 11—10 A.M. on. . 
at renovated AMERICAN - CROATIAN 
PICNIC GROUNDS, 330 S. FORD BLVD. 
Enjoy a day with. your family & friends 
under the auspices of the L.A. COMM. 
FOR PROTECTICN OF FOREIGN BORN. 
SPECIAL CARE & PROGRAM FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Adm. 75c. Children under 12 free, 





A GUARDIAN EVENING AT THE ASH- 
GROVE with ORANIM ZABAR, celebrat- 
ed Israeli Musical Group featuring famed 
GEULA GILL. Also LEN WEINRIB of 
the BILLY BARNES REVUE & the 
BILLY BARNES PEOPLE. 

SATURDAY JUNE 17 8:15 p.m. 
Only $2. Send check for reservations to 
Jack ‘Fox, 5167 Pickford St., L.A. 19. 
Phone WE 3-0114. Please order early. 
Enclose stamped, addressed envelope. 





( DETROIT 





USA, CUBA & LATIN AMERICA 
WHAT NEXT? 

Hear RICHARD GIBSON, veteran CBS 

newsman, world traveler discuss this 

important question. 

; IDAY, MAY 26, 8 p.m. 
Questions. Discussion. Workmen's Circle 
Educational Circle, 18340 W. Seven Mile 
(2 -blocks West of Southfield). Ausp: 
Detroit Chapter Fair Play for Cuba 
Comm. PO Box 17762, Detroit 7. 


BOSTON 








Hear ROBLKT F. WILLIAMS 
ys ~«=C «4S CUBA, WHAT NEXT? 
THURS., MAY 25 8 P.M, 
at CHARLES ST. UNIVERSALIST MEET- 
ING HOUSE, 70 Charles St. 
Ausp: Fair Play for Cuba Comm. 


» ' * NEW YORK 


“THE: NEGRO IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE”—a lectu.e by DR. ANNETTE T. 
RUBINSTEIN, author & critic. 

, . FRIDAY, May 19—8:30 p.m. 

116 University Pl. (Off Union &q.) 
Cont. $1. Ausp: Militant Labor Forum. 














‘WED., MAY 24 8 P.M. 
HEAR: A REPORT BY A COMMITTEE 
OF MOTHERS who went to Wash. to 
gee Pres. Kennedy in an appeal for Ex- 
ecutive Clemency for 
: HENRY WINSTON 

Blinded SMITH ACT PRISONER. 
William L. Patterson will greet the dele- 
gates: Mrs. Edicr Hawkins, Mrs. W. A. 
Carson, Mrs. Royal France, Mrs. Angie 
Dickerson & Mrs. Bella Aitschuler. 

" ALLERTON CENTER 
i ‘ 683 ALLERTON AVE. 
BRO: z 


Musical Program * Ausp: “Bronx Comm. 
for the FREEDOM of HENRY WINSTON 


i EAT-DANCE-EAT-PLAY-EAT 
7th Annual ALL-NATIONS PICNIC 
AMERICAN COMM. FOR PROTECTION 
OF FOREIGN BORN, SUN., JUNE 25, 
Camp Midvale, N.J. 











WILL THERE BE ANOTHER INVASION? 
jpeakers: William Worthy, Julio Medina, 
elitta del Villar, John T. McManus 

‘THURSDAY, MAY 25—8 P.M. 
HUNTS POINT PALACE 163 St. & 
+ SOUTHERN BLVD., BRONX. 
Admission Free 
Ausp: Bronx Fa‘r Play for Cuba Comm. 








Come to the HUNGARIAN SPRING FES- 
TIVAL. SUNDAY, MAY 28, at ZACH’S 
PARK & CASINO, 1118 HAVEMEYER 
AVE., Bronx. Take IRT Pelham Bay 
Line to Castle Hill Ave. Sta. Walk East. 
Hungarian food, homemade cakes, lots 
of fun, Hungarian music. Adm. T5c. 
AUSP: HUNGARIAN PRESS COMM. 








VACATION IN MEXICO. Forming auto 
Caravan, July-Aug. trip. Color film, trav- 
e] tips. SUN., MAY 21 at 8 p.m. 230 W. 
16 St., Apt. 1-4. DA 8-6154, afternoons. 
Cont. $1. 





“CORRENT THREATS TO OUR CIVIL 
LIBERTIES.” 3neaker: Paul Greenberg, 
Natl. Advisory Bd., Emergency Civil Lib- 
erties Comm. MONDAY, MAY 22, at 8 
p.m. CENTRAL PLAZA ANNEX, 40 E. 7 
St. (near Second Ave.) Adm. free. Spon- 
sor: Disc. group for those in 20’s & 30's. 





Monthly Review Associates 
\ invites you to hear 
THE TRUTH ABOUT CUBA 
An Eyewitness Report 
b 


y 
LEO HUBERMAN 
,who was on the scene when the 
‘ invasion occurred 
@ Guest Artist: Melitta del Villar 
;® Chairman: Carey McWilliams 
Monday, May 22 , 8:30 p.m. 
Grand Ballroom — Hotel New Yorker 
34th St. & 8th Ave. 
$1 in advance $1.50 at the door 
Send fcr tickets to 
MONTHLY REVIEW ASSOCIATES 
333 Sixth Ave., NYC 14 CH 2-8403 





German-American 20th Anniversary Din- 
ner, SAT., MAY 2%, at 7 p.m. POLONIA 
CLUB, 201 Second Ave. (bet. 12 & 13 
Sts.) Speaker on “AFRICA IN THE 
NEWS.” Entertainment. Excellent food. 
Adm. $2.50. For adv. reservations write: 
GERMAN AMERICAN, 130 E. 16 St. ,NYC 


SATURDAY, MAY 20, from 8 p.m. 
Social evening with Cuban film. 
. 297 E. 19 St., Apt. 3-A 
Bet. Aves. A & B OR 7-8926 
Ausp: Fair Play for Cuba Com. Don. 99c. 


HOLD THE DAT E! 
THURS., JUNE 8—8 P.M. 
Carleton Terrace, 100 St. & B’way. 
WEST SIDE COMM for FRIENDLY 
RELATIONS WITH CUBA 











METROPOLITAN 


’ FRATERNAL CLUB MEETS! 
Friday—June 2—8:30 p.m. 

‘Program & Refresh. 

110, 74 5th Ave. 


Guest: invited.' 
ADELPHI HALL, Km. 


DR. HERBERT APTHEKER 


: speaks on 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
SUNDAY, MAY 21, 7:30 p.m. 
1110 Eastern Parkway 
Bklyn, N.Y. 
Ausp: Crown deights Forum 


PHILADELPHIA 


HEAR ROLERT F. WILLIAMS, 
Pres., Union County, N.C., NAACP, 
speak on CUBA. Rally at 
-TOWN HALL, BROAD & RACE STS. 
SUNDAY MAY 28 8:30 P.M. 
Don. $1. Ausp: Fair Play for Cuba Com. 


Cont. 500 











CONNECTICUT 


EXPERIENCED CARPENTER 
AVAILABLE 
Buying a house, new or old? Let me 
check it & save you headaches. Any- 
where, within 109 miles of Bridgeport. 
Also attics, basements, porches, cabinets, 
built-ins. Jack Goldring, 1183 Old Town 
Rd., Bridgeport. Tel. EX 4-2082. 


LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘‘Clash of 
Cultures” by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RELIABLE WATCH REPAIR SHOP 
“We Live Up To Our Name” 
Jewelry & Watches 
I. Jacobson 548 Clement St. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


SAVE WITH PAPERBACKS—11,000 Titles 
from 200 publishers. Every subject: Lit- 
erature, Art, Poetry, Languages, History, 
Sciences, Reference Books, Psychology, 
Religion, Sociology, etc Mail 25c for 132 
page catalog. PAPERBACKS, BOX 206A, 
VENICE, CALIF. 


























Read, “A NEW LOOK AT CUBA: THE 
CHALLENGE TO KENNEDY” by Jesse 
Gordor & Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, 
U.S: Army (ret.). Send 10c for copy to 
Box CC, National Guardian, 197 E. 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 





For up-to-date cescriptive list of books 
in print on Cuba, write to 
ALL POINTS OF VIEW 
The Bibliographic Book Service 
P. BOX 321 
San Antonio 6, Texas 





“IN THE ARMS OF THE MOUNTAIN” 
by Elizabeth Seeman of Erwin, Tenn. 
“A Lovely story of human life in a 
semi-wilderness . . .”” John Kiernan... 
“Vigor, realism & humor as well as 


sensibility . . .’ Joseph Wood Krutch. 
$4 postpaid. WELLINGTON BOOKS, 
BELMONT, MASS. 





RESORTS 


Yes, SPRING is inviting you 
to the “HILLBERG FARM’— 
Reserve for SUMMER 
Phones: Kerhonkson 8008-W 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. 








Vacation on the farm. Relax on 100 beau- 





Listings in the: Calendar and 
Classified section are available 
at 50c a line (five words) : min- 
imum charge $2 per insertion. 


Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 











SUMMER CAMPS 


ADVISORY SERVICE. Information on 
CHILDREN’S SUMMER CAMPS, designed 
to meet your needs and budgets—FREE. 
Over 25 years’ experience in American 
Camps and Csinping. 

Phone or write: RAY BARNETT 
825 West End Ave., N.¥. 25—AC 2-2721 















NEW YORK 
CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 


7 GALLERY 


E. 





POLICE TRIAL BOARD in Washington, D.C., last month fined 

Detective William J. Zerwick $150 for turning over FBI rec- 
ords to a friend and for lying about it to a superior officer. Zerwick 
reportedly gave FBI dossiers to Dr. Harold G, Quase, a retired 
physician who holds a private detective’s license and who is presi- 
dent of Jet Fuel and Storage Co., an underground storage firm. 
Zerwick’s lawyer said the detective turned over the records because 
he thought Quase wanted to check on people applying for jobs. 
The lawyer said that Zerwick #hought he was protecting the firm 
and the country .... On granting “Axis Sally” (Mildred Gillars) 
her freedom after 12 years, the U.S. Parole Board said her prison 
record indicated she had “improved herself, especially in the areas 
of music and religion.” .. . . David Vogenitz, drama instructor at 








AIR CONDITIONERS 
A few tax-exempt 1960 models left at 5% 
above carload cost. Prices as low as 
$115.50. Standard Brand ODist., 143 
tth Av. (near 14th St.) GR 43-7819 
hour free parking. 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 

TURE! Good modern furniture at low 

markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 

N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 





Ww 88 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
7 


-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 11 





MANY SPECIALS & 

BRIDAL GIFTS 
Tremendous reductions on all 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN’S GIFT MART 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
all items at terrific savings 
64-piece set in Autchenreuter Bavarian 


(bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


JEWELRY 
Lovely selections. For you, for gifts. 
Jules Brenner, 127 Macdougal St. OR 4- 
0840. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERS, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C. 
(near University Pi.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette available. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure or 
call OREGON 17-0100. 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 


APT. TO SHARE 


GIRL OVER 25, to share modern 4-room 
apt. on West 30 St. Separate bedroom, 
air-conditioned, doorman. Write Box AA, 
National Guardian, 197 E. 4 St. N.Y.C. 9. 





China 
304 Amsterdam Av. 


























tiful acres, lake or premises, whol 

food in abundance. Animals for the chil- 

dren. Perfect for families. Meet 30 other 

nice people. Adults $40; children $25 per 

week. ¥. SCHWARTZ, SPRING MOUN- 

TAIN HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
PHONE: JEFFERSONVILLE 290. 


SERVICES 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 
Investments, Insurance, Up to Date 
Programming 
Jack Dworkin MU 2-7200 








WHITE MOUNTAINS — Timms Lodge 
clean, quiet little place for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
food, sports & recreation. For informa- 
tion: Write, Mrs. J. Timms,, Box 135 
Wentworth, N.H. Tel.: ROckwell 4-2544. 


Enjoy MEMORIAL DAY WEEKEND, 
May 27 & 28, at MOUNTAIN SPRING 
CAMP in the Pcconos foothills. 2 spe- 
cial lectures on Cuba. JULIO MEDINA, 
Org. Secy., 26 of July Movt., “Cuban 
Revolutionary History,”” D. L. WEISS, 
“Cuba é& U.S. Foreign Policy.” Swim- 
ming, sports, recreation, sumptuous 
food. Special PRE-SEASON RATE, $5 
per day. For reservations, phone MOUN- 
TAIN SPRING CAMP, Washington, N.J., 
689-9852 or AL 5-7852, NYC. 








BRIEHL’S, WALLKILL, N.Y. 
2 hours from NYC via Thruway. Scenic 
country. Informul atmosphere. Whole- 
some food. Homegrown vegetables. Pri- 
vate trout stocked lake. Free Boating. 
Swimming. Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor 
games Folder. 1WINBROOK 5-2214. 





Opening season on Decoration Day. 
Celebration, Sun., May 28. Social Danc- 
ing, Sat. & Sun. ARROW PARK, Mon- 
roe, N.Y. Tel. ST 3-7721 or PO Box 465, 
Monroe, N.Y. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


“A Colony Fit for You” on Route 17, 
Exit 112.—Now ycu can select a 2 or 
3-room bungalow. Day Camp. Folk danc- 
ing instruction, other cultural activi- 
ties. Tennis, svir»ming, all sport facil- 
ities. N.Y.C. phore: NI 5-0682 or Wood- 
ridge 835. Mirth Colony,—Mountaindale, 
New York. 











Louis Lipkin, Country residence, Croton 
Park Colony, Croton Av., Peekskill. Beau- 
tiful bungalows with all improvements, 
low rental. Integrated community. Call 
Peekskill 9-1072. 


MODERN 2-REDROOM BUNGALOW,— 
reasonable. Progressive atmosphere. For 
summer. Lake Mohegan. Mrs. Weisman, 
Lakeland Ave. off Lexington. Call LAKE- 
LAND 8-7132. 








Woman alone wishes. to share modern 
5-room home with couple or small fam- 
ily, progressive community, Peekskill vi- 
cinity. CALL AC 2-7792. 


INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M SCHENKER 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 


IF TIRED OF MAPLE, WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COL- 
OR. Refinishing, Polishing, Repairing 
furniture in your home. FREE ESTI- 
MATE Call evenings IN 9-6827. 


UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternai attention. Hy 8-7887. 


BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in homes and offices. 
1680 Fulton St., B’klyn SL 6-1842 














NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or tempie. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 717-1561. 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y 
CY 8-0420 








BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0313 





HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 


OVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 








BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398, 





The GUARDIAN’s Robert E. Light will be heard on FM sta- 
tion WBAI in New York (99.5) on Wed., May 24, at 7 p.m. The pro- 
gram, part of the station’s commentary series offering varied po- 
litical opinions, will be rebroadcast May 25 at 9:30 a.m, 








Santa Ana High School in California, will teach English next year. 
The school board made the switch after parents complained that 
Vogenitz had students read Archibald MacLeish’s play J.B. Th 
parents said the play contains “blasphemous profanity.” ....A 
San Francisco paper covering the trial at which Robert Meisenbach 
was acquitted of starting a riot at the Un-American committee 
hearings last year, reported: “Meisenbach said he stumbled on the 
wet marble and then stepped on a Joose policeman’s night club.” 
The Chronicle’s Herb Caen asked: “Open after hours?” 


ANNA RENT A CASTLE? The Duke of Argyll advertised in 
London papers for a tenant for his 86-room castle in Scot- 





London Daily Mail 


land: $12,400 for six months, The ads 
said the deal included 20,000 acres of 
hunting land and a bagpiper .... The 
London Daily Mail reported that “tele- 
vision is Jcsing its popularity—fast.” A 
survey showed that the time people 
spent before the set dropped from 4.9 
hours a day in January to 4.8 hours 
in February and 4.6 hours in March. 
An official of Television Audience 
Measuremcnt said: 
one’s own c?nclusions,” .... In London, 
Wolf Manxowitz, author and producer 
of Belle, a musical based on a Victorian 
passion killing, led six attractive young 
ladies carrying a small coffin to the 
office of the Daily Express. The coffin 
was addressed to drama critic Bernard 
Levin. 
moment we have all been waiting for, 
to send a midget coffin to a midget 
critic.” Levin had written of the play: 


“One must draw 


Mankowitz said: “This is the 


“A practically unsalvageable mess. Flat, with the flatness of flat 
champagne.” Of the coffin, Levin said: ‘Send not to ask for whom 
the bell tolls.” . . . .Strathearn Gordon, librarian at Britain’s Par- 
liament, revealed that nearly all books on sex at Westminster are 
kept under lock and key. He would not say exactly why, but he 
did report that 450 new books disappear every year. 


RITISH CAR SALESMEN, banned f:om U‘S. bases, last month 

picketed the H-bomb base at Sculthorpe, Norfolk, carrying 
banners protesting the unfair competition. One Norfolk dealer said 
he had been ruined by the ban .... The London Daily Express 
reported that U.S. Air Force officials in Britain have had to hire 
wives of U.S. airmen for clerical johs because Britons wouldn’t 
take them. Although American jobs pay more and the hours are short- 
er than for jobs in British industry, the Express said: “Britons are 
reluctant to take them mainly because President Kennedy’s dollar- 
saving decision to close certain overseas bases has raised doubts 
about the future of all the U.S. bases.” ... Radio station WBAI 
in New York (99.5 FM) will present a discussion on “Jews in the 
Soviet Union” by Moshe Decter of Jewish Minorities Research and 
Morris Schappes, editor of Jewish Currents, on May 22 at 9 p.m. 
The station is also offering a series of programs on Bertolt Brecht 
from May 17 to 28.... The San Francisco Chronicle carried this 
delightful typographical error: “A Pan-American Boeing 707 jet 
set a new transpolar record of ten hours, 35 minutes from London 


to San Francisco State College.” 


—Robert E. Light 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 7-2555 


CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 

645 Allerton Av. 

Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


Self-evident 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

It is self-evident that the rul- 
ing classes of the United States 
are counterrevolutionaries to the 
American Revolution of 1776 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands. Harry Fries 








PSC 768" 


TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS: If they are in need of remod- 
eling or repair, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 ‘th Ave., OR 56-7773. 
You can also get good buys at $$ savings. 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square 





AL 5-8160 





Social righteousness 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
Congratulations on all the 
splendid work that you devoted 
editors are richly contributing to 
all the world’s great social ad- 
vance in social righteousness and 
peace, 
(Rev,) Eliot White 
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MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


New Records 


VANGUARD RECORDS 
$3.75; 3 for $10 


THE VIRTUOSO HORN: THE FOUR 
HORN CONCERTOS OF MOZART: 
Concerto No. 1 in D, K. 412; 
Concerto No. 2 in E. flat, K. 417; 
Concerto No. 3 in E flat, K 447; 
Concerto No. 4 in E flat, K 495. 
ALBERT LINDER, horn, with Vien- 
na State Opera Orch.; Hans Swarow- 
sky, cond. Linder is a Danish vir- 
tuoso who has won ovations for his 
playing of Mozart’s concertos. 
VRS 1060 
J. S. BACH: CANTATA No. 12. 
‘“‘Weinen, Kalgen, Sorgen, -Zagen’’; 
Cantata No. 29, ‘‘Wir Danken Dir.” 
Soloists: Davrath, Ross! - Majdan, 
Dermota, Berry. Vienna Chamber 
Choir &G Vienna State Opera Orch., 
Mogens Woldike, cond. .... BG 610 





CISCO HOUSTON LIVED ALL 
OF HIS SONGS. Cisco Houston 
who died April 28, picked pota- 
toes, wotked in factories, and 
was torped,ed on the way to 
Murmansk and Cherbourg during 
the war. Ye knew the people of 
America and to then he sang. 
His memorial is in his music 











CISCO HOUSTON SINGS THE 
SONGS OF ‘“YGODY GUTHRIE: Pas- 
tures of Plenty; Ship in the Sky; 
Curly Headed Baby; Do Re Mi and 

VRS 9089 
THE CISCO SPECIAL: Dark as a 
Dungeon; 3adman_ Ballad; 900 
Miles; Old Smoky; Big Rock Candy 
Mountain; Old Dan Tucker and oth- 
Oy sitintininnss: satimuasnnn VRS 9059 
NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL, 1960, 
Vol. 1—Pete Seeger, John Lee Hook- 
er, Alan Mills & 'ean Carignan, Tom 
Makem. Jimmy Driftwood, New 
Lost City Ramblers. ........ VRS 9083 


VOL. 2 — CiSCO HOUSTON, Bob 
Gibson &G Bob Camp, Ed McCurdy, 
Ewan MacColl & Peggy Seeger, 
Lester Platt, Earl Scruggs G the 
Foggy Mountain Boys. ....VRS 9084 


COME AND GO WITH ME—Folk- 
song program by Ronnie Gilbert of 
the Weavers. In the Evening, De Los 
Cuatre Muleros, Done Gone, Johnny 
Has Gone for a Soldier and others. 
Fred Hellerman G& Erik Darling, 
BUNSOIS: - ccccecse skh ta et VRS 9052 


VRS 1066 — MISCHA ELMAN 
PLAYS KREISLER; with Joseph Sei- 
ger, pianist. Mr. Elman plays ten of 
Kreisler’s best known works. The 
Elman tone, reports the New York 
Times, is ‘‘magnificent . . . direct 
and solid.” Included are Caprice 
Viennois, Schoen Rosmarin, La Git- 
ana. GBS PRICE $3.75 


NEW PARLIAMENTS 


2 for $3.96 
HANDEL: WATER MUSIC (com- 
plete) —Ferenick, cond.; Brno Phil. 

ts PLP 146 


BEETHOVEN: PIANO CONCERTO 
NO. 5—‘‘Empeior”’ — Sejna, cond. 
Czech Phil. Orch. ............. PLP 147 
TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONY No. 5 
Lovro con Matacic, cond. Czech Phil. 

PLP 149 


“Light’” CLASSICAL COLLECTION 
NO. 3 — WAGNER (Good Friday 
music) ; RIMSKY-KORSAKOV (Rus- 
sian Easter Overture) ; DUKAS (The 
Sorcerer's Avprentice); DELIBES 
(Suite from ‘Coppelia’’) PLP 150 


‘Light’? CLASSICAL COLLECTION 
NO. 4 — BORODIN § (Polovtsian 
Dances G In the Steppes of Central 
Asia) ; RIMSKY-KORSAKOV (Over- 
ture to the Tsar’s Bride); MUS- 
SORGSKY (Night on Bald Moun- 
tain); DARCOMIJSKY (Cossack 
Dance) : ....PLP 151 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item 


|| Amount 























No COD's. 


Name 
Address .. 
City 
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NEWSPAPER 


(N.Y.C, buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. 
or money orders peyable to Guardian Buying Service. 


When ordering items in color, always specify second color choice. 


TOTAL 


Please make checks 


State .... 


NEW MONITORS 
$3.75; 3 for $10 


MADRIGALS & MOTETS: The Bu- 
dapest Madrigal Ensemble, Ferenc 
Szekeres, cond. Geardini: Viva 
Tutte le Vezzose; Monteverdi: La- 
sciate Mi Morire; Scandelli: Bon- 
giorno Madonna; Kodaly, Veni, 
Veni, others MC 2054 


NATALKA POLTAVKA —M. Lis- 
senko. Highlights from the Ukraini- 
an Opera. Orch. & chorus of The 
Kiev Shevchenko Theatre, Soloists: 
Kozlovsky, Haidai, Hrishko, Patorz- 
WOIRMIUY, — cictsdutesanaveanas cannes MC 2053 


YUGOSLAVIAN SONGS: Lado: The 
Croatian Song & Dance Ensemble. 
This is Lado’s first recording for 
American audiences. This is the 
Yugoslav equivalent of. the Moise- 
yev Dancers. 

THE DALMATIAN SINGERS. This 
is a first American recording of the 
group which has won European ac- 
claim. M349 
RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS: Piatnitsky, 
Ural, Siberian, Voronezh Folk Cho- 
i. a oe epee M 351 
BILLY EDD: Lonesome Gal; Wind 
Spiritual; I'll Give My -Love an 
Apple, others .... MF 354 
SPAIN: Verdiales; Alegrias; Gua- 
jira; Milonga; Three Flamenco 
Rhythms; Malaguena, others.. Lutys 
de Luz, accompanied by Pablito 
Pepe Tovar, Nino de Ecija. MF 357 


RECORDS Two for $8 

PETE SEEGER: American Favorite 
Ballads. Down in the Valley, The 
Blue Tail Fly. | Ride an O!d Paint, 
14. others FA2320. 


The Rainbow Quest. 26 songs. Col- 
orado Trail, The Scabs Crawl In, 
Joe Hill’s Will, etc. Pete Seeg- 
OP 5.3. FA 2454 
GUY CARAWAN: Something Old, 
New, Borrowed and Blue. Blue Eyed 
Girl, Cindy, Mexican Lullaby and 
bee FG 3548 
This Little Light of Mine. Down By 
the Riverside, Lonesome Traveller 


and 16 others FG 3552 


we-202 


WC 302—COME AND SEE THE PEPPER- 
MINT TREE; Lyrics and music by Eve- 
lyn D. Lohoefer, Donald McKayle, vocal- 
‘st. The imagery of the lyrics and tunes, 
which shifts from simple, folk-like songs 
to imaginative little tone poems, will 
stir the creative impulses of child and 
varent alike. Tiere’s an excellent new 
“participation” record for children from 
age four up. 
“Highly recommended” 

—Parents Magazine 

. irresistable” 

—Martha Graham 
“An imaginative record ... a breath of 
freshness.""—New York Herald Tribune. 


12” L.P. $3.75 
The Baby Sitters. Folk songs for 
babies, small children, baby sitters 
and parents ....WRS 9042 

$3.75 


“A treasure 


——$ 


GO00D BUYS 
MADRAS SPREADS — The same 
exciting cotton ‘‘throws’’ we of- 
fered last year, in colorful stripes 
of varying colors. This year we 
have the popular twir-bed size, 
72” x 108’, in three basic color 
combinations—predominantly blue, 
green or brown. ONLY $6.25 

SKIRTS—ALL SILK NOIL 
Imported material. These are strip- 
ed skirts in subdued shades. Some 
have blue and varied grey stripes. 
Some grey with green and black 
stripes. They are practical for coun- 
try and sport wear. Washable. 

Special GBS price $4.75 


SPECTATOR. 


Two men in chains 


OR THE FAMILIES and friends of Carl Braden and Frank Wil- 

kinson, May Day 1961 will always have a special meaning. That 
was the day Frank and Carl surrendered to the U.S. Marshal in 
Atlanta, Ga., where May 1 is known as Law Day, An Atlanta Journal 
editorial said Law Day draws attention to “the virtues of the system 
under which we live.” 

Another irony was that Carl and Frank should be handcuffed 
for the trip from the Federal building to Atlanta’s Fulton County 
jail. For these two battlers for civil rights and civil liberties long 
ago had decided to go to jail, if need be, in defense of the First 
Amendment. May 1 was the denouement of a long fight which 
began when they refused to answer House Un-American Activities 
Committee questions at hearings in AtjJanta in 1958. The climax 
came when the Supreme Court upheli their contempt convictions 
by a 5 to 4 vote last February—with dissents by Justices Black, 
Douglas, Brennan and Warren. 

Justice Black said the decision upholding their convictions 
“may well strip the Negro of the-aid of any of the white people 
who have been willing to speak up in his behalf.” This position 
was stirringly attested to by Negro leaders at a:reception for Carl 
and Frank at Atlanta’s Morehouse College the day before they 
surrendered, and by integration leaders at board meetings of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund. At Morehouse Negre and 
white students and adults joined hands in a circle to sing We Shall 
Overcome as Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. said: “These two men 
are going to jail for us.” Later he told a press. conference that Mc- 
Carthyism is on the rise in the South again .“because all other weap- 
ons of the segregationists have failed.” 


T THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE meeting, Rev. Fred L. 

Shuttlesworth, Negro civil rights ieader from Birmingham, Ala., 
said: “My regret is that the white veople in Alabama don’t under- 
stand the relationship between the fight for civil rights and the 
fight for civil liberties.” 

Aubrey Williams, Southern Conference chairman, had pointed 
out earlier: “Just as the Un-American Committee under Martin 
Dies set out to destroy the New Deal, so now the Un-American Com- 
mittee moves in wherever people are tiying to do good—in the 
integration movement, in the peace movement, in public housing, 
wherever there’s a movement to help the people.” 

For Frank and Car] jail will not be an end to-their cé:orts “to 
help the people.” Carl said: “I shall fight to the last ditch until 
the prison door closes, and then I shall continue to fight from 
inside. For I have come to the conclusion that some of us are moré 
valuable in jail than out, and I may be one of these.’””’ And Frank 
wrote from the county jail: “Ours is .« stand for personal conscience 
against that which we know is wrong... If my expr:ssion of 
personal conscience has incidentally ¢iven focus on this problem to 
others, if it has helped to cause others to think and act, the sacri- 
fice seems even more important and significant.” 


N A LETTER to the New York Council to Abolish the Un- 

American Committee, Frank wrote: “I am learning about the 
persecuted 17th century Quakers from a book brought to me by 
the Atlanta Society of Friends. The Quaker let all the world know 
he was in prison and why. He did not suffer in silence. If one ‘pub- 
lisher of the truth,’ as they were called, was unjustly imprisoned 
‘hundreds of fellow Quakers spoke out ebout it in the market places 
and meeting houses until the authorities were stirred and a release 
was made.’” 

To Harvey O’Connor, who faces a court fight over a First 
Amendment challenge to the Un-American Committee, Frank wrote: 
“The great discovery so far is the amazing understanding and 
harsh compassion which develops between fellow prisoners. Within 
their collective personalities rests all the hope and sickness of our 
society . . . It’s good enough to be here for conscience sake, but 
it’s better if it causes others to think and act!” 

The courage and integrity of Carl and Frank have had an impact 
on thousands, but on none more than on their children who have 
lived with bombings and threats and intimidation for most of their 
short lives while their parents struggled to help make life better 
for others. Frank’s teen-age daughter, Jo, in one of her last letters 
to her father as he wound up a Los Angeles-to-Atlanta speaking 
tour, wrote: “I was just thinking how lots of people try to be some- 
thing else because they don’t like their parents, or something like 
this. So I was thinking about this and I’ve come to the very bril- 
liant conclusion that I wouldn’t want to be anybody else in the 
whole world. I wouldn’t want to change any member of my family 
or any of my friends, even if it meant Pete Seeger. I think I am 
one of the most lucky girls in this big sick world and I wouldn’t 
give myself up for anybody or anything.” 


ERHAPS THE BEST BALM for Ifrank and Carl during their 

imprisonment is the knowledge that their children understand. 
Jimmy Braden, 10, said as he accompanied his father to the Mar- 
shal’s office: “‘The First Amendment means that Congress has no 
right at all to ask people about what they believe and the people 
they associate with. And that people have the right to assemble— 
with anybody they want to, that is.” 

To families and friends, to those in the integration movement 
and those fighting to abolish the Wn-American Committee, Carl 
and Frank are exceptional and inspiring men. To Federal authori- 
ties they are simply prisoners. When they were moved on May 11 
to the Federal prison at Greenville, S.C., a friend wrote: “Damn 
these Marshals! They don’t know who Carl and Frank are. They 
restricted them with ‘sally chains’—chains circling the waist and 
attached to the ankle—so they couldn't run!” —Joanne Grant 





